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THE NONCONFORMIST 


Make straight a path through untilled lands, 
Through groves of lusty trees ; 
Make straight a way o er roughened steeps, 
A way o er swinging seas ; 
For the old path was a good path 
For the old who walked thereon, 
But for me and mine the rude path, 
The crude path, is the good path, 
For my young feet, the rude path 
ls best to tread upon. 


| have left the safe and easy house, 
For a habitation wild ; 
| have left the harbor’s rest secure 
For the waves by tempests piled ; 
Sweet food and drink and the old loves 
| left on the way | trod, 
But for me and mine the hard ways, 
And the barred ways are starred ways ; 


For my strong limbs the hard ways 
Are the ways that lead to God ! 
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EDITORIAL 


Is the Student Movement in Politics? . . . 


PROBABLY no publication of the Student Move- 
ment has been the occasion for more nation-wide 
public comment than Toward a New Economic 
Society, the report of the C. C. A. Commission on 
Students and Economic Problems. Before the 
printer’s ink was fairly dry, Associated Press had 
flashed the news “Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
Back Socialism’’—and letters of protest and edi- 
torials of surprised concern began to pour in. 
True, the press announcements did not state that 
this was a publication of the student Associations, 
and no doubt this omission accounts for the wide- 
spread furore among those who seemed to feel 
they had a right to expect better things from the 
two general Association Movements. Nor did the 
first release give a true impression of the thorough 
and scholarly work done by this Commission. The 
“offending paragraph” from which a too zealous 
head-line hunter extracted his title follows: 
“Some socially-minded persons feel that the party 
which offers this alternative and should therefore be 
supported is the present Socialist Party, and they 
have affiliated themselves individually with that party. 
Others suggest that the Socialist Party is not moving 
fast enough; while many liberals think that the name 
‘Socialist’ is a handicap because of the widespread 
misunderstanding of that word. Still others think it 
desirable to encourage the League for Independent 
Political Action which, while coéperating with the 
Socialist Party, seeks a larger political organization 
more inclusive of liberals and progressives of various 
shades.” 

It should be remembered that this paragraph is 
simply one in eighty-five pages of careful analy- 
sis of our present economic life from the stand- 
point of a thorough-going Christian ethic. It is 
not an official pronouncement of policy of the 
Y. M. C. A.-Y. W. C. A. Movements as a whole nor 
even of the Student Movements, but it is an ear- 
nest effort to stimulate discussion on the part of 
students and student Association groups.’ 

All that being said in the interests of accuracy, 
we still confront a fundamental question. “Is 
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the Y. M. C. A. in Politics?” is the way one lead- 
ing editorial put it. We suspect that the implied 
alternative is that the Christian Associations 
should devote themselves unreservedly to “reli- 
gion.” That, we contend, is absolutely a false 
alternative. The religion of Jesus draws no such 
line between personal righteousness and social re- 
construction. Too often have we seen a pious and 
comforting personal religion barren of vitality 
and influence as it ignored the stern challenge of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The Kingdom of God 
and the life of the Spirit are complementary, and 
are not alternatives. Each is indispensable to the 
full functioning of the other. 

Six million men unemployed (the families af- 
fected totaling 30,000,000 individuals) in the 
midst of a machine civilization which, as now 
organized, never can fully reabsorb this number 
in gainful occupation, is an economic fact with 
most direct ethical and therefore, to the Christian, 
religious consequences. As Christians we cannot 
ignore them. As Christian Associations we must 
give ourselves to a fresh, unprejudiced study of 
underlying causes and remedies. As a contribu- 
tion to this discussion and experimentation the re- 
port of this Commission has genuine significance. 
This process of free discussion of baffling current 
problems, no matter how controversial they may 
be, has priceless value for the Christian Move- 
ment in the colleges. It brings to us as students 
an element of realism and a challenge to personal 
participation frequently lacking in academic 
study. As a matter of fact these problems, as the 
Commission points out repeatedly, exist in embryo 
on every college campus. 

We trust that the Commission’s report may be 
widely used in the colleges, and now that it has 
received unexpected advertisement beyond the col- 
leges we hope it may be read and pondered there 
also. 

If discussion of such problems is to enter poli- 
tics, then so be it. 
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Brotherhood ... 


NO PROBLEM with which the Student Christian 
Movement has to deal is more desperately urgent 
than that of bringing about more brotherly re- 
lations between the races. For several recent 
years practically every policy-making body of the 
Movement, meeting in any part of the world, has 
faced this problem and made realistic attempts to 
discover a solution satisfactory to an informed 
Christian conscience. The poignant disappoint- 
ment which many felt at the Detroit Conference 
was at the point that an earnest effort had there 
been made to secure hotel hospitality which in its 
detailed arrangements was in advance of the 
usual. The status quo in this particular is not 
nearly good enough; here is a Movement irrevo- 
cably set toward securing better interracial rela- 
tions. It regards every year as lost the procedure 
of which is dictated merely by the past and by the 
practices and standards of the general community. 


During the past weeks the leaders of opinion 
and policy both in the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
have been wisely utilizing the interest aroused at 
Detroit to educate a wider circle of their members 
in regard to the Student Movement’s designs and 
achievements in this field. Concerning a sum- 
mary of policy in one section of the Movement the 
Christian Century says: “They are out to produce 
a social situation in which their practice may 
square with their ideals.” We would remind our 
readers that these national policies have quite re- 
stricted significance except as they are worked 
out in local procedure. 


Here we have a problem that truly is world- 
wide. It is one of the great merits of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation that it facilitates 
a general sharing of difficulty and of concern re- 
garding this matter. A recent report from the 
Student Christian Association in South Africa 
tells of “somewhat stormy reactions of public 
opinion and the press” to certain aspects of a con- 
ference held last year in that country. The fact 
that the two sections of their Movement, i. e., 
European and Bantu, found it necessary to issue 
statements of explanation shows that the student 
group is obliged to recognize its necessary partici- 
pation in the general social order and while (we 
assume) clinging to a lofty dream of a better day 
“give considerate regard on all occasions for the 
country’s feeling in the matter of social inter- 
mingling.” This word from the South African 
Movement is a reminder of our need for common 
penitence and of our fellowship in seeking solu- 
tions of a difficult problem which truly is world- 
wide. 
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A Query to the 
National Council of Y. M.C. A... . 


THE MEETING of the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A.’s of the United States which meets in Cleve- 
land in August presents a timely and urgent op- 
portunity for planning concerted forward action 
in support of a national program of education on 
the use of alcohol. Over a million men and boys 
in the membership of this Movement constitute a 
moral resource of tremendous proportions. It 
could be maintained easily that these million men 
and boys by themselves and through the personal 
influence they might exert could change the atti- 
tude of the whole nation. So far the National 
Council, acting under a none too clearly defined 
policy of recognizing individual freedom in con- 
troversial areas, has taken no action on this ques- 
tion. It is our firm conviction that the time has 
come to act. 

Political agitation is no substitute for educa- 
tion. So completely have the dry forces been ab- 
sorbed in debating the pros and cons of political 
prohibition that in the high schools and colleges 
today we are seeing a generation of youth who 
are unable to form an intelligent opinion because 
they do not know the basic facts concerning the 
effects of alcohol. They never have seen an open 
saloon. They have been fed upon wet propaganda 
in the public press and to an increasing extent in 
motion pictures. And in school, church, Christian 
Association and home, they have not had given to 
them the scientific information concerning alcohol 
which was carefully provided as a part of the 
educational process when the battle against the 
saloon was at its height. 


Now we need a new crusade of education. The 
present rising generation has the good sense to 
decide fairly but they have a right to expect that 
a Christian Movement like the Y. M. C. A. will 
help them secure the requisite facts. Will the 
National Council be able in August to rally its 
forces for a new moral advance in which, through 
every available channel, it will call upon its mil- 
lion members to join in a campaign of facing 
squarely and to conclusion the personal and social 
consequences of the use of alcohol? 


In such an advance the college Associations can 
be counted upon to carry their full share of re- 
sponsibility. But this is not enough! We need 
a concerted educational program which will enlist 
the interest and the latent enthusiasm and influ- 
ence of these million men and boys in high schools, 
in industry and the professions. No traditional 
policy should shackle us in the face of clear moral 
challenge. 
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THE PRESENT PREDICAMENT 


OF RELIGION 


THE title at once invites the question, “Is it reli- 
gion (institutional religion) which is just now in 
a predicament, or is it ourselves who are in a pre- 
dicament for lack of an adequate religion? My 
answer is, “Both.” 

To find institutional religion in a predicament 
is not, I believe, cause for any great distress. 
Religious institutions exist for man, not vice 
versa; and when they cease to minister to human 
needs the sooner they cease to encumber the earth 
the better. What does trouble one about the pres- 
ent situation is that the insufficiencies of organ- 
ized religion, plus the ineffectiveness of the sub- 
stitutes which we are trying to put in its place, 
are creating a great void in our national life—a 
cavernous abyss of inanity. 


Breakdown 


As recently as my own college generation, just 
before the war, the Puritan tradition still held its 
own. While the theology of predestination had 
given way, even in conservative circles, to the 
more generous evangelical message of Wesley and 
Moody, the morality of stern self-discipline and 
self-sacrifice still held its appeal for youth. Con- 
scientious young men inquired anxiously of one 
another whether card-playing, dancing and the- 
ater-going—to say nothing of such absolutely for- 
bidden forms of self-indulgence as smoking and 
drinking!—might under any circumstances be 
consistent with a profession of Christian faith; 
while the Missionary Movement owed its immense 
fascination to the fact that it required such rigid 
self-abnegation of those who enlisted in its 
service. 

Today the word “Puritan” has become a term 
of opprobrium. The old taboos are gone, swept 
angrily aside by a generation of youthful icono- 
clasts who had ceased to believe in self-sacrifice 
for any purpose or inhibitions of any sort and 
who saw in the solemn injunctions of their elders 
only a conspiracy to prevent a “good time.” <A 
religion of prohibitions is not a living option for 
the present generation; only a non-Puritanical 
religion, promising joy and self-realization, has 
appeal. 
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BY WALTER M. HORTON 
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Substitute 


At first glance, liberal Christianity seems well 
equipped to fill the abyss. It is as jocund and 
hopeful as Puritanism is gloomy and despondent. 
It is, in fact, the product of an earlier, pre-war 
revolt against Puritan harshness and pessimism; 
it has been and still is enormously popular in this 
country. To conceive of the extent of its influ- 
ence one must remember that liberalism is not 
confined to the so-called “liberal” churches—Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, and the like. The optimistic 
idealism of Emerson and Theodore Parker—im- 
ported from Germany and introduced into New 
England Unitarianism—has now become widely 
disseminated throughout the Protestant denomi- 
nations and, through the influence of Christian 
Science and New Thought, has become part of the 
popular American philosophy, upheld by Rotary 
Clubs and expounded daily over the radio hy 
“Cheerio.” It is a gospel of sweetness and light, 
hope and cheer; a gospel of inevitable progress, 
“onward and upward forever”; a gospel of self- 
reliance and self-expression, with no gloomy sense 
of sin to becloud one’s self-complacency. Why 
should it not make a powerful appeal to the 
younger generation? 

So to argue would be to forget that the younger 
generation is in revolt against more than Puri- 
tanism. It is in revolt, also, against high-flown 
idealism and sanguine optimism, sentimental 
bunk and enthusiastic “uplift.” The disillusion- 
ments of the war and of the post-war decade have 
left the younger generation in no mood to view 
the world happily and hopefully, through rose- 
colored glasses. They know that in this world, 
which the war “made safe for democracy,” vice 
exists, and graft, and racketeering; they are can- 
nily aware that the party of “progress” and “re- 
form,” when occasionally it wins an election, 
usually makes a bigger mess of things than the 
party which frankly is committed to corrupt prac- 
tices. Require these young people to listen in 
daily when “Cheerio” holds forth, or take them 
to church to hear the average liberal preacher, 
and you will succeed only in converting them to 
a more ingrained cyncism. If they are college- 
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bred they may tell you that liberal religion is 
“wishful thinking”; if not college-bred they will 
tell you flatly that it is all apple-sauce. 


Predicament 


If the revolt against Puritanism and the revolt 
against optimistic idealism had sprung from a 
positive conviction that something better was in 
sight, then one might view the collapse of insti- 
tutional religion with equanimity, confident that 
the new religious spirit would create new and 
better religious institutions in due season. But 
so far the new philosophies of life have proved 
pitifully inadequate as substitutes for the old re- 
ligions. 

It is a bit hard to determine precisely what the 
present generation is for. During the last seven 
years, I have read seven successive sets of student 
papers entitled My Philosophy of Life, and I find it 
very difficult to make any positive generalizations 
about students. What they are against is clear; 
but when one attempts to state their attitude in 
positive terms all unanimity seems to dissolve. I 
will risk the statement, however, that there has 
been during the past seven years—reaching a cli- 
max about five years ago—a considerable tend- 
ency toward a frankly Epicurean philosophy of 
life, gradually giving way in the last two or three 
years to a kind of Stoicism or Humanism, after 
the manner of Walter Lippmann. Here are a few 
characteristic quotations, taken from my files: 

“Life is just a succession of moments; fill each one 
with a thrill.” 

“Broadly speaking, that is good which enables peo- 
ple (the more the better) to live more intensely, 
happily, and joyously than they have been doing.” 

“To do what I want to do covers, in my modest 
view, the whole field. I judge things by a pure sense 
appeal—believing that what I first like or hate I 
always hate or like. Perhaps I seem selfish, but I 
believe that the selfishness that subordinates petty 
desires for longer desire (whatever that is) does, in 
spite of itself, work to the benefit of people; and if it 
doesn’t, it doesn’t. Good to me is anything that is 
living, and acting out of free will, doing what it wants 
to do. I believe it is my duty to myself to see the 
world through all my senses, as the more I exercise 
them the more I see (and I have a good time doing 
it).” 

There is something refreshing and appealing 
about this youthful Epicureanism. After all, it 
did need to be asserted by some one, with due 
emphasis, that pleasure, and the zest of life, and 
beauty, and the fulfilment of desire, are all good 
things in themselves. As compared with the Cult 
of Success, to which many of the older generation 
were devoting themselves in that age of prosperity 
before the business depression, this Epicurean 
cult of immediate satisfaction might almost be 
preferable. One youthful cynic observed to me 
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that the religion of the older generation could be 
expressed in the phrase, “You can go to heaven 
in a Cadillac; you can do it on Fiske tires.” The 
accumulation of comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries: such was the way of salvation to which the 
American public seemed then to be committed. 
To earn enough to have an electric refrigerator, 
a radio, a high-powered car, and everything else 
which aggressive salesmen and screaming adver- 
tisers had made one want to own—that was the 
way to ultimate beatitude. By comparison with 
this vulgar, materialistic worship of money and 
things, the youthful philosophy of “thrills” seemed 
wholesome and almost refined—particularly when 
it expressed itself, as it frequently did, in the 
form of a deep sensuous appreciation of the 
beauty that lurks in commonplace experiences. 
(“The dimpling sound of water running out of a 
tap,” and all the other simple delights which 
Rupert Brooke lists in The Great Lover.) 


Nemesis 


Nevertheless, the Cult of Thrills has now been 
overtaken by the Nemesis which likewise has pro- 
nounced the doom of the Cult of Success. By 
Nemesis, I do not mean the business depression. 
That has, indeed, put an end, temporarily, to the 
accumulation of things and the accumulation of 
thrills, and brought many people face to face with 
their need of a religion. But the Nemesis to 
which I refer is not dependent for its operation 
upon the fluctuations of the business cycle; it in- 
evitably attends all those who seek happiness 
through the accumulation of miscellaneous satis- 
factions. Consider the tragedy of the spider and 
the tuning-fork—a sad story well known to ex- 
perimental psychologists. Strike the tuning-fork 
near his web; he experiences a thrill of terror and 
drops down in alarm. Strike it again, and he 
drops again. But strike it often enough and, even 
though you constantly increase the intensity of 
the stimulus, your spider eventually becomes 
blasé and even yawningly indifferent. Tuning- 
forks have no more thrills for him. This is the 
Nemesis of the Cult of Thrills and the Cult of 
Success alike; and it was already overtaking 
them (as my class records seem to show) long 
before stocks began to fall in Wall Street. 

In the last three or four years, many of those 
who had honestly espoused the philosophy of 
thrills have experienced (with varying degrees of 
intensity) the revulsion of feeling described in 
Cyril Harris’s Religion of Undergraduates, where 
one student is quoted as follows: “It was after 
one of our wild parties. I was sitting on the side 


(Turn to page 290) 
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iT IS a tradition well attested 
that Mohammed was rewarded, 
finally, by having the mountains come to him. 
Anyone who has gone either on a picnic or a pil- 
grimage shares somewhat of the prophet’s satis- 
faction at being on the receiving end, eventually. 
Sometimes it is blessed to receive as well as to 
give. Such an experience is ours this year in the 
coming to these shores of various representatives 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
While financial difficulties across the globe have 
made impossible the proposed meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee, we shall have other opportunities 
of world fellowship. Here are some of the meet- 
ings appearing on the horizons of July and 
August: An Anglo-American Conference; a Eu- 
ropean-American Commission; a retreat of lead- 
ers of the Federation; the Executive Committee 
of the Federation and the World’s Alliance of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. It is to be 
hoped that enough of these foreign visitors may 
get to the summer conferences so that large num- 
bers of our members may realize how truly the 
world of students comes this year to America. 

An increasing number of members of the Stu- 
dent Association Movement are discovering a re- 
warding experience in their relations with the 
Federation. Others have not yet done so. What 
are the values to me, an American student, or to 
my Association in this world fellowship of stu- 
dents? 

I. Jt affords a compassable conception of a 
truly world fellowship. Nothing is more needed 
now. Plans for building a new world wait upon 
the conception of a workable theory of world re- 
lations. All around us are plenty of societies 
which would serve world interests. They are 
already starting to collapse because based upon 
spindling foundations. Some students and pro- 
fessors with dormant capacities for world min- 
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THe FEDERATION 
COomMeES 
To AMERICA 


ca + 


The presence in the United States this 
summer of our distinguished Federa- 
tion guests makes vivid our world-wide 


student fellowship 


istry are condemned to medioc- 
rity because of provincialism 
and a too inadequate world view. Campaigns for 
disarmament are not enough, on the principle 
that the house swept and garnished after one 
devil had left was revisited by seven devils. We 
need primarily a workable idea of a united world. 
But the World’s Student Christian Federation 
welcoming to its control and guidance Student 
Christian Movements from many national and 
racial groups affords to American students the 
tangible and workable conception, which Jesus 
had long ago, of a race of men and women united 
in a fellowship of ministrant goodwill. 

II. The social tasks before our generation are 
so complex and onerous that they require world 
codperation. The catastrophes in the area of 
finance, recognizing no national barriers, are an 
arresting demonstration that we cannot huddle 
in upon ourselves, avoiding the social conse- 
quences of life on the other continents. Similarly, 
we are disillusioned with our intellectual capacity 
and our spiritual resources for the solving of our 
own domestic problems. Hard times, with their 
inescapable and widespread devastations, need 
better minds and stouter hearts than our genera- 
tion affords. We are in desperate need of leader- 
ship; the problems are first-class, and our leader- 
ship second-class. We shall welcome the help of 
men like Sir Josiah Stamp, André Siegfried, T. Z. 
Koo, and Mr. Gandhi. Some of us have thought 
of the missionary enterprise as the strong (mean- 
ing America) helping the weak (meaning the rest 
of the world). We now see the need for a shar- 
ing; that is, each nation helping all the rest with 
its best gifts. The World’s Student Christian 
Federation gives us a chance for a practice game 
in thinking through and working out problems both 
threatening and challenging to our generation. 
(Turn to page 292) 
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PPOES Europe exist except in the textbooks of 
geography and in the imagination of Monsieur 
Briand? Many Europeans are inclined to answer 
this question negatively. They are _ irritated 
rather than pleased by the American’s constant 
use of the term “European” for things which, to 
them, are French, German, Bulgarian, Spanish. 
They will not and cannot look upon their part of 
the world as in any sense a unity, because the 
things that they cherish seem to them, above all 
else, expressions of national rather than continen- 
tal life. 

It is only in minds that have gained a somewhat 
wider perspective in time or space that Europe 
comes into being as a reality. If the Pan-Euro- 
peans meant business they would provide every 
one of their opponents with a return ticket to New 
York or Cairo. For the shortest way to discover 
Europe is to look at it from the outside. This is 
also the reason why the American visitor will per- 
sist in calling Europe Europe. To him frontiers, 
customs, passports and languages in Europe are 
not merely inconveniences but relics of a primi- 
tive order, which have lost their meaning. To 
him Europe is much more of a reality than it is 
to the European. With the perspicacity of the 
outsider he sees what the average European does 
not see, namely, that underlying all diversity of 
culture there is a community of attitude to life 
which makes Europe unique in the world. 


Thus European students are perhaps more 
deeply aware of their differences than of their 
similarities. Both are real. But if we look from 
the outside—for instance from the observation- 
point America—the converging lines of the pic- 
ture dominate. What are some of these converg- 
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ing lines? The easiest way to describe them is 
perhaps by comparing the students of today with 
those of ten years ago. In 1921 the great slogans 
were: Jdealism: A New World Order; Self- 
expression; Freedom. In 1931 they are: Realism; 
Authority; Discipline; National Fellowship; 
Class Loyalty. In 1921 the German Youth Move- 
ment was perhaps the most typical expression of 
European student life. In 1931 students turn to 
or flirt with the great political movements: na- 
tionalism, socialism, communism; and the Youth 
Movement has disappeared. A tremendous trans- 
formation, so tremendous that we cannot explain 
it simply by changes in the political and social 
sphere. Behind it is a new attitude to life; a new 
valuation of all things. European students have 
tried the road of idealism but they have run up 
against a wall, the wall of reality. They have 
tried the road of self-expression and freedom from 
all authority, but they have found that chaos in 
individual and social life was the inevitable re- 
sult. Disillusioned (perhaps too easily disillu- 
sioned), they have returned to the world of every- 
day reality and sought new authorities. Where 
would they find them more easily than among the 
new idols of the day: nation and class? 

The tremendous strength of the nationalist 
movements among students in Europe is a riddle 
to those who would explain human reactions in 
terms of cold-blooded reason. Why should Hun- 
garians in their Levente-movement, Finnish stu- 
dents in their Lappo-movement, German students 
with the “Nazi’s,” Italians with their great fascist 
organizations, emphasize the divisive elements in 
European life at a time when every rational hu- 
man being can see that Europe needs unification 
and pacification? The answer is in the sphere of 
elemental emotions. These students seek to get 
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out of the rut of meaningless, of pure relativism 
and individualism. They are often inclined to 
follow the first really strong, effective cause which 
comes their way, and nationalism has the appeal 
of the heroic struggle. 

The same is true of communism and (wherever 
it is still a great challenging force) of socialism. 
Quite apart from the value of these different 
theories it is obvious that there is something in 
them that challenges the deepest, that asks all of 
a man’s loyalty. They are wonderfully radical. 
They are uncompromising. They are self-confi- 
dent. Small wonder that a student generation 
which has tasted all that freedom had to offer, 
turns to these prophetic movements. The spirit- 
ually unemployed look for a job. Whosoever 
offers them something which looks like a real job 
will get hold of their services. 


internationalism at Low Ebb 


This development expresses itself noticeably in 
the life of the various student organizations. It is 
more than a vague guess to say, that the national- 
ist student organizations have, at the present 
time, certainly the largest number of members of 
all types of purposeful student movements. The 
communists would not rank high in numbers but 
would rank very high in efficiency and influence. 
Student communities as far apart as Oslo and 
Athens are deeply affected by their activities. 

Movements with a message of international co- 
Operation do not at present find great favor among 
students. Somehow they have not yet found that 
note of realism combined with intense and radical 
conviction which is indispensable to get the ear 
of the present generation. The International 
Confederation of Students, which should be giv- 
ing a strong lead in this realm, has done much to 
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discredit international codperation between stu- 
dents because of its tendency to international 
diplomacy of the worst kind. International Stu- 
dent Service remains a rather lonely but for that 
reason all the more important prophet of a deeper 
understanding between the nations. 

It must, however, be said that—even if the con- 
cern about international questions has not found 
expression in movements which in size and qual- 
ity can be compared to the nationalists and com- 
munists—there is real interest in specific issues 
of international life. With their strong sense for 
the practical and concrete, students of today are 
more interested in disarmament than in vague 
talk about peace and war, more interested in un- 
employment than in the League of Nations. 


Springtide in the Youth Movements 


Where do the student Christian movements 
come in? It is hard to say to what place in the 
picture their influence on student opinion would 
entitle them. In some countries they seem an 
almost negligible group struggling for life some- 
where on the fringe of the student community. 
In others they are right in the thick of the strug- 
gle and more vital than any other movement. 


But this much can be said. Everywhere their 
progress depends on these two factors: whether 
they bring their message with the note of urgency 
and intense conviction, and whether they show 
what their message has to do with actual reality— 
political, social, moral—of every-day life. Curi- 
ously enough—but for those who look somewhat 
beneath the surface naturally enough—the stu- 
dent Christian movements do not find the present 
atmosphere of European student life a depressing 
one. On the contrary they are aware of a new 


(Turn to page 299) 
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PREDICAMENT OF RELIGION 
(From page 286) 


of my bed taking my shoes off. I don’t know why, 
but I was suddenly filled with disgust at the whole 
business, and I said, ‘To hell with all that.’ I 
don’t claim to have grown wings since then, but 
my idea of a good time has changed.” 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the gen- 
erally accepted idea of a good time has changed 
perceptibly in the last few years. Instead of the 
pursuit of miscellaneous thrills (innocent or no), 
we now have a rather general recognition of the 
fact that a truly good and satisfactory life has to 
have some connectedness in it, some controlling 
pattern, some goal or purpose to give harmony 
to its otherwise fragmentary moments. Life is 
more than a succession of moments; it needs a 
unifying plot and a dénouement to sustain the 
thrill of it. The great service of Walter Lipp- 
mann’s Preface to Morals to our generation lies 
in the fact that it has driven home this principle 
irrefutably, in such a way as to convince the most 
disillusioned. But what life’s plot should be, and 
what sort of dénouement we have a right to ex- 
pect, are questions that Mr. Lippmann’s Human- 
ism cannot answer. He cannot tell whether life 
is a comedy, or a tragedy, or just a plain farce; 
and so, having wetted our appetite for religion, 
and made us conscious of our religious predica- 
ment, he leaves us with an aching void in our 
souls, still questing and unsatisfied. 


Flood Tide 


Custom requires that an article of this sort 
should have a happy ending. Americans demand 
happy endings to everything, from love stories to 
prophecies of doom. If Jeremiah had written his 
prophecies on American soil, he could not have 
found a publisher unless he had been willing to let 
his editor supply consoling conclusions to his dia- 
tribes. 

With due apologies to editor and reader, I must 
insist that the situation we have been describing 
does not permit a happy ending. We are in a real 


predicament. The account of it here given is 
doubtless partial and one-sided; but if it is true 
as far as it goes (and I believe it is) then the only 
permissible conclusion is a very unpleasant one: 
America today needs a religion, but has none. 


I do not say that there is no religion in America. 
There are individual Americans who have found 
a soul-satisfying faith. Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Norman Thomas, for example, have found a reli- 
gion which is all the more satisfying because it 
has passed through the purifying fires of cynicism 
and disillusionment. But America today has no 
religion in the sense that India and even Russia 
may be said to have a religion. No one can doubt 
that India today has found religion—in many re- 
spects a better religion, in its combination of 
mystical contemplation and social action, than she 
has ever had before. Russia today claims to have 
no religion, but actually has one—a narrow, fanat- 
ical religion, fitter to feed men’s hungry stomachs 
than to feed their hungry souls—while America, 
who sometimes claims to have a religion, in real- 
ity has none! 

It is high time we acquired one. World crises 
have a way of coming around every so often; and 
woe to the nation that has to meet a world crisis 
without a religion. Mussolini predicts another 
world conflict in 1935. That is probably a little 
early. But sooner or later this generation is 
going to have its testing-time; and then it will 
be seen whether the self-indulgence and cynical 
realism of the present generation are really so 
superior to the self-repression and optimistic 
idealism of the generation that fought the war. 
Frankly, I doubt it. That generation failed, in 
spite of its religion; and its religion justly suf- 
fered the penalty of its failure. This generation 
is likely to fail still more abysmally, being without 
religion. Will its failure—at what a cost !—bring 
religion back into repute? 

Perhaps if the present predicament of religion 
could be felt with tragic intensity, it might lead, 
as often in the past, to a great religious revulsion 
and revival, that would give America a soul once 
more. Who knows? 
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THouGcuts 
ON 
EDUCATION 


¢ 
BY GEORGE SMALL 


° 


A FEW minutes ago I participated in an impres- 
sive processional around an oval of a college cam- 
pus. I did my best to look solemn, dignified. In 
a few minutes | am to march up to a platform 
and receive a neatly rolled certificate from the 
hands of a regent; and then I will conform to 
tradition by transferring the fez from one side 
of my cap to the other side. That done, I am a 
full fledged graduate! I suppose that, at this 
point, I should be thrilled with feeling! But I 
cannot remember when I have been so mentally 
washed out. I feel no emotion at all—not even 
when, at this moment, I hear the commencement 
speaker say that I have reached the most impor- 
tant milestone in my life. 

What has college meant to me, after all? How 
has it changed me? How am I different from my 
friends who have not had the so-called advantages 
of college? What am I now prepared to do better 
than they can do it? Has college given me the 
things I thought it would give me when I came 
to the campus a green freshie four years ago? 


Alpha 


A word that the speaker has just uttered awak- 
ens me from my reverie. He is saying that “com- 
mencement” means beginning. I come to with a 
start. By jingoes, that’s it! Why, I am a freshie 
again! At the end of four years of college I am 
lined up again at the beginning mark. New 
worlds to conquer, new frontiers to push back! 

Another thought comes: maybe I can retrieve 
some of the mistakes that I have made in this first 
course. I have an uncomfortable feeling that I 
have missed the mark many times during the past. 
My glance is drawn across the chapel to the Negro 
boy and girl who had to take the last place in line 
in the procession because they were black. I 
think of the two Chinese boys who came to our 
campus two years ago. Homesick, brooding, 
lonely. I think of the boys of my own race who 
have had to live on the lean of life inorder to 
get through at all. The fellows who lost the way. 
The “queer duck” whom nobody wanted around. 


JUNE, 1931 






A Senior 
graduates 
and finds 
himself 

a Freshman 
again... 


° 


Ewing Galloway 


Barbs, fine fellows who were outside of the pale 
just because they did not want to belong to a fra- 
ternity. A degree of human understanding. Gad, 
but I have been lagging behind! Again I get com- 
fort out of the thought of being a freshie again. 


Postgraduate Curriculum 


My thoughts wander on. This very building 
contains a great exhibit of pictures. Masterpieces. 
I have a guilty feeling that I have never done 
more than give them a careless glance. I discover 
—is it too late?—that I want to learn to appre- 
ciate really beautiful things. I want to know 
what it means to stand before a great picture, 
head bowed, unashamed of tears. 

I want to appreciate great masterpieces of lit- 
erature. But, with a college “education” behind 
me, I still find myself unfamiliar with the best of 
books. Drawn to them by some strange magnet 
I am nevertheless almost afraid of books—awk- 
ward as a small boy handling his first football. 
When I pick them up I want to feel that I am 
standing at the doorstep of the house of a friend. 

I want to appreciate great dramas. To be si- 
lenced by great efforts of men on the stage. I 
want to know their emotions, their minds. Flesh 
and blood stuff. I want to see great plays like 
Green Pastures, or Journey’s End, and have them 
grip me so that I am driven out under the stars 
alone. f 

I want to appreciate silence. I want to be un- 
afraid of being alone with ‘myself. I want to 
experience what Christ experienced in his lonely 
vigils on the mountain tops. I want to know what 
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it means to spend a night in prayer. I want to 
know what Gandhi and St. Francis and other 
saints mean when they talk about the “inspira- 
tion of silence.” 

I want to appreciate nature. I want to stand 
unafraid in the storm and the wind and the rain. 
To feel that men who speak of the friendly stars 
are not just talking to hear themselves talk. I 
want toclimb the mountains. To sit in awe of the 
sunset. To know what the poet means when he 


speaks of the language of birds. I want to color 


my own life by experience as harmoniously as na- 
ture blends her colors in the fall of the year. In 
short, a degree of appreciation. 

I want a degree of sincerity. I want to be nat- 
ural. Just to be myself. I want a degree of faith. 
Faith in myself and faith in my fellow men. 

I want a degree of freedom. I want elbow room 
for my mind. I do not want to be choked to 
death, strangled by custom and tradition. Free 
from intolerance, prejudice and petty worries. 

I want a degree of reverence. Not for God 
alone, but reverence for those who show me the 
way. For my parents, for institutions that jus- 
tify their existence. For children, for responsi- 
bilities that are thrust upon me. 

I cannot altogether blame college because it 
will not give me these degrees along with the de- 
gree that I hold in my hand now. The college did 
not have credited courses in these subjects. But 
maybe I can find them in the college of Life. 

The exercises are over. I find myself holding 
the arm of a fellow student, the Negro boy. He 
looks at me with wistful eyes—beautiful eyes. 
We both smile, understanding. We got beyond 
our separate skins in that brief moment. Some- 
thing eternal flared forth. Without words it said, 
Dare to be my friend. Yes, I have missed much 
in college and I am glad to be a freshman again. 


FEDERATION COMES TO AMERICA 
(From page 287) 


Ill. The Federation now demonstrates an ef- 
fective world fellowship. Some view it as a stu- 
dent League of Nations actually undertaking 
world projects. Others think of it as a federa- 
tion of strong national units, whose world projects 
are facilitated by the processes which the Federa- 
tion affords. Both ideas are valid and necessary. 
The Federation holds some extremely important 
conferences, like Vaumarcus and the meetings of 
its Committee. Further, it helps the Canadian 
Student Movement hold a Pacific Area Confer- 
ence, encourages foreign students in many na- 
tions, provides the challenging idea which re- 
sulted in sending from our Movement last year 
Lyman Hoover to work among the students of 
China, and: Frank Bancroft to work among the 
students of India. 

It is hoped that many officers and members of 
local Student Christian Associations who may not 
meet the Federation visitors who will come to this 
country in June or July will nevertheless come to 
realize their actual partnership in the Federation 
enterprise. By joining a local Association they 
thereby become members of the Federation. Each 
local cabinet should evolve techniques for realiz- 
ing this stimulating fellowship. They should 
study the INTERCOLLEGIAN, the Student World, 
and other literary evidences of the Federation’s 
life. They should give foreign students more ade- 
quate opportunities to demonstrate the Federa- 
tion’s contribution to our total world policy. They 
should learn that, most potent of all, was Jesus’ 
conviction that prayer and the wielding of spirit- 
ual resources are the most effective means of shar- 
ing a world fellowship. 
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WORLD REVOLUTION AND RELIGION. By Paul Hut- 
chinson. Abingdon. $2.00. 


World Revolution and Religion should be as- 
signed reading for every complacent and provin- 
cial American Christian—and this includes most 
of us. With a pessimism based on realism Dr. 
Hutchinson stabs the reader awake. He paints 
the picture of our world in revolution—political, 
social, racial, religious. When all the various bits 
of revolution are vividly brought together in one 
small book the effect is astonishing and sobering. 
The author declares he is trying “to awaken 
Americans to the approach of a cataclysm.” If he 
fails to stir his readers to action it will not be for 
lack of ample factual data and an interesting lit- 
erary style. The book demands to be read through 
at a sitting. 

His conclusions are that organized religion has 
always been and is a buttress of the dying social 
and economic order; that the churches as we now 
know them will survive, if at all, merely as cus- 
todians of the impulse to render tribute to the 
importance of social good form among the privi- 
leged classes in a community; that after an enor- 
mous amount of ground clearance a new church 
—which need not necessarily be called Christian— 
will develop in the new world order. This church 
“will be composed of those seeking and coura- 
geous souls in all lands who in response to man- 
kind’s deepest and immortal urge go out to do 
battle with all that is false and inimical to human 
development and who likewise go out passionately 
to find God.” FRANCIS A. HENSON. 


TOWARD A NEW ECONOMIC Society. By a C. C. 
A. Commission. C. W. E. Committee. Fif- 
teen cents. 


This pamphlet is the work of a Commission of 
the Council of Christian Associations represent- 
ing men and women students of the United States. 
In the membership of the Commission is included 
professors of economics, publicists and religious 
workers with students. 

The “Foreword” discusses the relation of Chris- 
tianity to the economic order; chapters are given 
to “Economic Implications of Being a Student,” 
“Individual Spending, Income and Ownership,” 
“Students and Modern Industry”; the Introduc- 
tion is by Reinhold Niebuhr. The report points 
unmistakably the direction in which we are going 
as a Student Movement. 


JUNE, 1931 


The commission, it seems to me, was too easy 
on our professors of economics. Why dodge the 
fact that tragically little help comes from that 
direction? Students need to be warned against 
taking their professors too seriously. And more 
might have been said about trade unions, for the 
union is a vital point at which students may actu- 
ally take hold in the economic field. While labor 
remains disorganized the building of an effective 
movement for economic reform will continue to 
be a difficult task. 

It is a wise step, however, to produce this 
primer. Freshmen will find it readable and easily 
understood; religious leaders and economists will 
find it suggestive. A useful feature is an ample 
descriptive bibliography. 

This admirable little pamphlet should be fol- 
lowed by another, dealing with the Codperatives ; 
students could do something about that now. 
Other books and pamphlets are needed to deal 
with Unions, political parties and standards of 
living. FAY CAMPBELL. 

Yale. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. A Study of the Origins, Re- 
sults and Prevention of War. By Kirby Page. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 


I don’t believe I ever read another book—un- 
less perhaps Bartlett’s Quotations—that had been 
fabricated in the fashion of this one. Kirby Page 
must have one of the most inexhaustible filing 
systems in the world, and, unlike some filing sys- 
tems, after he has put material into it he is able 
to haul it out again. For up to the middle of the 
next to the last chapter there isn’t a paragraph 
in the book that does not consist principally of 
quotations. In the 350 pages there are 1,091 di- 
rect quotations or citations for which credit is 
given! The result does not make for sustained 
reading—or at least, does not with me. After I 
have gone through a chapter that parades the 
views of perhaps sixty or seventy men, one right 
after another, I wish that Kirby Page himself 
would step in and give me some of his own direct 
and pungent thinking for a few pages. 

But of course, this isn’t that kind of book. Its 
purpose, as I understand it, has been to gather 
the frantic, the foolish, the fiendish things that 
men think and say and do under the urge of the 
war-spirit, and to present the resulting exhibit 
for general reference. “Instead of giving only my 
own interpretations,” says Mr. Page in his fore- 
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word, “the ‘out-of-their-own-mouths’ method of 
presenting the evidence has been chosen.” As a 
result, the book will become a standard reference 
volume for all peace writers, speakers and work- 
ers, since they can turn to it whenever they need 
material to show how wars are made, how they 
are waged, and what flows out of them. Consid- 
ered as a mine from which to dig facts wherewith 
to refute the militarist, this book is in a class by 
itself. 

I must confess that the title seems to me a 
misnomer. The first part of the book deals with 
the causes of the World War; the second with the 
results of that war; the third with existing perils 
to world peace. It is not until you get to the 
two final chapters that you find “A Strategy for 
National Defense,” and most of that, you soon dis- 
cover, is Mr. Page’s pamphlet on a federal peace 
department incorporated bodily in this text. I 
would like mightily to read a discussion of na- 
tional defense—using that term as it is popularly 
used—by Kirby Page. In the meantime, I am 
grateful to have a book of this sort, which I can 
assure Mr. Page will be used, in some form or 
other, just about as often as I have to deal with 
the problems of peace. PAUL HUTCHINSON. 


THE RELIGION OF MAN. By Rabindranath Ta- 
gore. The Hibbert Lectures for 1930. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

This is pure joy. In limpid phrase and pellucid 
picture the story flows from the aged poet’s pen. 
There is philosophical argument, including an 
abstruse discussion between Tagore and Einstein 
on the objectivity of reality. But these Hibbert 
Lectures for 1930 are primarily the testament of 
personal experience. A great soul laid bare: his 
own spiritual pilgrimage revealed in an intimate 
chapter, so that one receives these rich pages with 
something akin to reverence. 

The thesis is that the impersonal, cosmic God 
is an illusion; that religion, to be satisfying, must 
be something more than the merging of individual 
man into Infinitude. Tagore tolerates the desire 
of some of his fellow Orientals to lose themselves 
in the ocean of Impersonal Being, but holds that 
there is a more satisfying experience in the con- 
scious union of the individual with the Universal 
Self. He holds that religion has its meaning only 
in the ethical struggle. 

| find this Indian mystic most exciting when he 
takes up the cudgels of prophecy and speaks out 
in the name of the ethical God against those who 
refuse to follow the paths of true religion by con- 
sciously coéperating with him, “finding our ex- 
ceeding joy through suffering and sacrifice.” 
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Standing in the shadow of the grey towers of 
Oxford, mindful of the dangerous tension be- 
tween India and Britain last spring, this snowy- 
bearded poet of Calcutta and Lahore spoke uncom- 
promising words of denunciation against pride of 
race and arrogant exploitation. 

The closing chapter has a twist strange to the 
occidental mind. Contending earnestly for the 
supremacy of human values, Tagore concludes 
that the final end of human endeavor is “to de- 
velop our humanity to perfection so that we may 
surpass it in a finality of freedom.” From indi- 
vidual body to community, from community to 
universe, from universe to infinity, is the normal 
progress of the soul. Yet he does not quite yield 
to the usual oriental desire for “the utter extinc- 
tion of individual separateness.” He counts him- 
self among those who pray for dualism “so that 
for them the bond of devotion with God may con- 
tinue forever.” The undiscerning reader may call 
this logical inconsistency and mark it down to 
poetic license. But to some it will vindicate the 
poet’s insight into the nature of reality. 

BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Association Press. (Price not announced.) 
Princeton students of only a few years ago 
could hardly have foreseen that the little man in 
their midst, Kagawa-san, was destined to become 
the towering Christian personality of all Japan, 
and even, perhaps, of all Asia. And this eminence 
has been gained by a method in direct antithesis 
to the doctrine of self-realization which consist- 
ently is taught in most American colleges. 

This publication of the British Student Move- 
ment reveals the source springs of Kagawa’s wide 
interests, his simple mode of living and his sacri- 
ficial devotion to human welfare. The chapter on 
“Jesus and Men’s Failures” makes the reader feel 
akin to his fellows and to Jesus. It also generates 
hope and lifts the horizon. Says Kagawa, doing 
time in a six-foot jail cell, “I walked in the cell 
for about two miles every day. Thus I could 
think of my residence as being two miles wide’”— 
and that anecdote affords a characteristic glimpse 
of the expanding mind and dauntless spirit of this 
great leader of men. GALE SEAMAN. 


THE ENDURING QUEST. By Harry A. Overstreet. 
Norton. $3.00. 

The influence of Whitehead is marked in this 
discussion of man’s search for values. With fair 
success Dr. Overstreet refutes, in modern terms, 
the nineteenth century physicists and the philos- 
ophy of materialism which has been so largely 
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deduced therefrom. He introduces some fresh 
explanations, an illustration of which is his dis- 
criminating discussion of “the abstract” and “the 
concrete” with emphasis upon the fallacy of ab- 
straction. He uses his psychological equipment as 
a guidepost rather than as a thesis but because of 
his psychological training he asserts truths about 
the way goodness is achieved; these assertions are 
suggestive to him who seeks to uncover the real 
issues of life. The chapters “God and the Modern 
Man” and “A Coming Synthesis” are a thought 
provoking discussion of the new trends of thought 
conceivable for the present and for the immediate 
future. The book will be a tool for many in the 
Student Movement and will sharpen the thought 
of sincere seekers; it holds the attention and 
maintains a fair degree of literary quality. 
WINNIFRED WYGAL. 


RACE MIXTURE. By Edward Byron Reuter. Mce- 
Graw Hill Company. $2.50. 

“Race and culture are independent facts and 
processes. Either purity of race or mixture of 
race may go with a superior or a retarded cul- 
ture,” says Dr. Reuter. Dealing with intermar- 
riage and miscegenation from the sociological 
point of view, the author reviews racial amalga- 
mation in the United States with references to the 
history and influence of amalgamation in the de- 
velopment of every culture and civilization of 
note. Most of the chapters are papers dealing 
with the legal, social and psychological factors 
related to the twenty per cent of our Negro popu- 
lation who are mulattoes. In spite of certain 
repetitions this book offers a valuable contribu- 
tion to the field of racial understanding and will 
serve to substantiate the position held by liberal 
minds on the subject of race relations. 

HAROLD B. INGALLS. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS. By 
Benjamin Bruce Wallace and Lynn Ramsay 
Edminister. The Brookings Institution. $3.50. 


Read this book for two reasons: to learn what 
it says and to note what it omits. 

Within its limits it is highly useful. The strug- 
gle for raw materials is a prime irritant in the 
international sphere. This book is not so much a 
survey of the fighting factions and'the fields of 
struggle as it is a study of the tactics used by na- 
tions to control monopolies of raw materials for 
their own advantage. 

Fortunately, the Constitution of the United 
States prohibits us from controlling materials for 
export by imposing duties (the farmers felt that 
duties on exports would be a burden on our own 
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producers), so that we are prevented from being 
as open in our warfare as other nations (until 
the Federal Farm Board swings into action). But 
the larger part which we play in the economic 
struggle is one of the points on which this book, 
because of its limited purview, is inadequate. 
Dealing only with the direct control of raw ma- 
terials, it carefully omits mentioning the extent 
to which our consular service is an arm of Ameri- 
can business; and in discussing the Webb-Pomer- 
ene Act it fails to point out that the legalization 
of combinations for export trade is a perpetration 
upon foreign business interests of practices which 
we call criminal when used against ourselves. 

But other limitations of the study are even 
more serious. It is an example of the dangers of 
the “scientific method” which delimits the subject 
and studies it in vacuo. Psychologically it is 
wedded to the predatory instinct which regards 
Nature as something to be exploited. 

The authors do suggest the high desirability of 
an international control of raw materials in place 
of the irritating national controls now in vogue. 
Perhaps that is all we have a right to ask for. 

BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 


NEW RUwuSSIA’S PRIMER. The Story of the Five- 
Year Plan. By M. llin. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.75. 


YourR JOB AND YouR PAy. By Katherine H. Pol- 
lak and Tom Tippett. Vanguard Press. 
$2.00. 

These books are excellent ammunition for stu- 
dents interested in building a fairer order and one 
more just. After a reading of New Russia’s 
Primer it is difficult to imagine an open-minded 
person unconvinced that the world of tomorrow, 
if there is to be one, will be a socialized world. 
The only questions are, What kind of collectivism 
will it be? and, In what manner will it achieve 
power? lIlin is Russia’s Stuart Chase. He makes 
the Five-Year Plan highly exciting. What a text- 
book! The story of Messrs. Fox, Box, Nox, Crox 
and the hat business is a masterpiece of pro- 
found insight, expressed as simply as “I see the 
cat.” It is a parable of the irrational, unjust and, 
I would add, unchristian nature of capitalism. 

The book of Pollak and Tippett is an “A. B. C. 
of economics from the viewpoint of him who 
works for a living.” It is strongly recommended 
to local Associations where workers’ education 
propects are being developed. The charts, ques- 
tions and descriptive bibliography make it valu- 
able also for use by student groups which in a 
fashion more or less popular are studying eco- 
nomic questions. FRANCIS A. HENSON. 
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PERSONALITY AND SCIENCE. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. Harper. $2.00. 


The thesis which Dr. Hough is concerned to 
establish is a simple one but very important. 
Briefly, it is that the most significant fact in the 
whole amazing story of the development of mod- 
ern science is the mind of the scientist himself. 
Any interpretation of the discoveries of scientific 
advance which fails to take into adequate account 
the intelligence of the discoverer—without which 
our world would still be an insoluble enigma and 
humanity dumb vermin crawling stupidly through 
incomprehensible immensities—must be a fore- 
shortened and inadequate philosophy. 

Dr. Hough traces the progress of scientific 
theory in terms of the lives of the greater scien- 
tists. Then follow discussions of the way in which 
man has made use of scientific knowledge for the 
greater control of his world, for the ethical con- 
trol of conduct and for the esthetic control of art. 
The book concludes with a fine chapter on “Spirit- 
ual Control the Final Fact of the Universe.” Two 
streams of thought dominate the author’s own 
point of view—the emphasis upon personality as 
the key to reality made familiar to us through the 
““personalist” philosophy of Borden Bowne, Edgar 
Brightman, Professor Knudson and Bishop Mc- 
Connell; and the plea for inner discipline urged 
in season and out by Irving Babbitt and his 
fellow humanists. The chapter on the esthetic 
control of the materials of art is to be commended 
especially to all who feel the surging power and 
validity of emotion within their own experience 
or those, like the present reviewer, who are in- 
clined to suspect that our deliverance from some 
of the “isms” and “nonsensisms” which afflict us 
is to be expected from the artists and the poets 
rather than from the philosophers or professional 
apologists. God grant us a rebirth of true and 
deep emotion in our day, and of its inevitable ex- 
pression in art; but let us learn as quickly as we 
may the laws of discipline within which alone 
emotion can save rather than destroy significant 
life. 

Of course, Dr. Hough is dead right in his cen- 
tral thesis. So obviously right that most of us 
have never absorbed its meaning into our funda- 
mental thinking. The first fact of which we must 
take account is not the physical universe which 
intrigues the scientist’s questions but the mind 
which thinks to ask them and then is competent 
to discover increasingly correct answers. Let this 
truth once control a person’s approach to philo- 
sophical and theological issues and one is forever 
delivered from the cruder materialism and its 
cousins. Dr. Hough gives us a book guided by 
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true insight, motivated by restrained passion and 
enriched with the beauty of thought and expres- 
sion of one who in his own soul knows the inner 


meaning of art. HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 


PIONEERS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By Frederick 
D. Kershner. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 


If it be true that knowledge of the past is essen- 
tial to adequate appraisal of the present and crea- 
tive planning for the future, then Dr. Kershner 
has done contemporary religion a real service, for 
he here presents a group of fascinating portraits of 
great Christian thinkers; without understanding 
of such personalities one can hardly hope to deal 
intelligently with present-day problems in Chris- 
tian thought and practice. True, Dr. Kershner 
is dealing with men who were theologians, and for 
that reason some might think that their lives and 
systems of thought would perforce afford dry 
reading. On the contrary, however! 


The first portrait is Philo of Alexandria, who is 
called “the founder of Christian theology” al- 
though in all his works “there is not the slightest 
reference to Christianity in any form,” He it 
was who started to bridge the chasm between He- 
brew and Greek thought by his insistence “that 
God dwells in his universe and is not to be thought 
of as afar off from it.” Then we discover that 
Athanasius faced this same issue in his battle for 
the deity of Jesus, and that he actually saved the 
day for the belief that God can come into human 
life. Anselm of Canterbury “who did more than 
any other man to popularize the Roman Church in 
England” lives in these pages. Abelard, with his 
“medieval contempt for money and Renaissance 
passion for knowledge”; Thomas Aquinas, with 
his “extraordinary capacity for synthesis” and his 
deification of reason; Erasmus, that early advo- 
cate of Christian union and one of the first “‘de- 
votees of world peace and the international mind” 
—we iearn to appreciate these men anew. The 
sketches of Calvin (who was to no small degree re- 
sponsible for modern democracy and capitalism) 
and of Luther (who believed that religion unless 
independently thought out was no real religion) 
provide valuable and vivid insights into the spirit 
of the Reformation. 


Whether dealing directly with Paul or Augus- 
tine or Arminius, or indirectly with Dante, 
Zwingli or Kant, Dr. Kershner writes with clarity 
and cogency and often with humor, so that his 
short biographies are at once valuable reference 
material for the student of history or religion, 
and delightful reading as well. Whether discuss- 
ing Wesley the preacher or Schleiermacher the 
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mystic or Ritschl the pragmatist, he outlines so 
clearly and interestingly their particular contri- 
bution to the development of Christian thought 
that the reader feels that here indeed is an at- 
tempt to discern the significant, and an important 
step toward a widespread appreciation of’ the 
great interpreters of the Christian religion. 
WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 


HELPING PEOPLE Grow. By Daniel Johnson Flem- 
ing. Association Press. $1.25. 

Helping People Grow clothes the abstract edu- 
cational principles of the classroom with flesh and 
blood. 

The laws of “readiness,” “satisfaction” and 
“exercise” are seen in relation to the rich and 
varied experiences of the Christian worker 
abroad. The author treats these “bits of unique 
experience” as “nuggets of gold.” As you move 
rapidly from one apt incident to another, the 
wealth of the author’s experience grows on you. 
You are awed by a Japanese graduation ceremony, 
surprised at the ingenuity of a native worker and 
chagrined at the shortsightedness of a fellow 
teacher abroad. You do not go far before you 
realize that the author is an artist in helping you 
see life through the eyes of others. 

An excursion through this book by a faculty 
advisor, a chairman of freshman work or any 
cabinet member will give him a new sense of the 
essential character of his task in the Student 
Christian Movement. M. D. McLEAN. 


THE Boy Topay. By Mather A. Abbott. Revell. 
$2.00. 


The headmaster of Lawrenceville has drawn 
upon his thirty-four years of experience with boys 
to make a little book of big convictions. He be- 
lieves boys are naturally good but that no pre- 
vious generation has been up against perils as 
subtle. Ours is a bootlegging world in which little 
helpful parental control is to be found, and for 
boys and girls the automobile constitutes the 
greatest of all perils. But the young people are 
looking for escape and satisfaction which Dr. 
Abbott declares is to be found only in self-sacri- 
fice. It says much for the quality of personal 
dealing at any school when its head declares, 
“Always do I feel when compelled to send a boy 
away that I have failed as much as he.” 

DAVID R. PORTER. 


GERMAN AGRICULTURISTS IN AMERICAN OVERALLS. 
Deutches Studentenwerk (Leipzig). $1.50. 


After the disillusionment and destructiveness 
of war, German academic youth reached out to 
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the New World to discover the secret of its un- 
diminished power. The German Studentenwerk 
sponsored a two-years’ program of practical ex- 
perience on American farms by German post- 
graduate students in agriculture. The result is 
this volume of reports (printed in German) cov- 
ering aspects of production and distribution. It 
is written with great care, illustrated, charted 
and tabulated. 

If these German students had any personal ad- 
ventures they are not here recorded. There is 
one picture of an American miss on the farm, but 
not a word about her as an object of personal 
interest! With the exception of one chapter 
which gives a survey of the educational aspects 
of agricultural clubs it is a study, not of men or 
women, but of milk, chickens, fruit, alfalfa and 
machinery. E. A. STEINER. 

Grinnell. 


RELIGION IN LIFE ADJUSTMENTS. By Samuel 
Nowell Stevens. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


This small volume will be helpful especially to 
persons who have thought but little about reli- 
gion from a psychological point of view. Dr. Ste- 
vens believes that religion may be valuable, or 
harmful, depending on the uses to which it is put. 
He is at pains to show that religion may be the 
most potent and essential force in a man’s life, 
its peculiar function being to serve as a means to 
personal integration. Numerous examples are 
given of how such an integration is accomplished, 
the central factor in achievement being an intel- 
ligent use of prayer. The author believes that 
hope for the future of the church lies in a greater 
personal application of religion to the individual 
through the use of modern psychological knowl- 
edge and method. GARDINER M. DAY. 

Williams. 


HE Is BECOME My SonG. By Edith Anne Stewart 
Robertson. Macmillan. $2.25. 

This poem—the title of which expresses exactly 
the feeling of the whole tale—is a narrative of the 
earthly ministry of Jesus. Beginning with the 
Galilean days and extending through the week of 
the Passion, the story is dramatically told, from 
many points of view. In theology and history, 
the author adheres to the main lines of Christian 
thought. The poetry is somewhat uneven in 
beauty and quality—a fault which perhaps may 
be forgiven in one who attempts so large a task. 

The use of this poem in worship periods or for 
reading aloud in congenial campus groups com- 
mends itself to those who are eager for fresh and 
beautiful material on the life of Christ. 

WINNIFRED WYGAL. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 








LAST month I stressed the importance of being 
open toward the past, toward tradition, toward 
the results of the experiments of others who have 
embarked upon the religious quest. All that is as 
important as what I am writing now, though it 
may be hard in practice to find ways of reconcil- 
ing the two emphases. 

I want to suggest a method in religion which 
must be carried on at the same time that we are 
open toward the past. Instead of starting with a 
traditional concept of God let us discover what 
objects we really worship and live by, now. There 
are some such objects. Whatever they are they 
are our gods. Our attitude toward them is our 
religion. They may not be what we would like to 
think they are. But there is no use in fooling 
ourselves into thinking that we worship a God 
who is high and lifted up when we really care 
most about and trust curselves most to some 
rather low idol such as financial security. 


WVHEN we have discovered what our real gods 
are let us examine them and criticize them. In all 
probability if they are not very high they will 
break down under criticism and point beyond 
themselves to a higher God. There will appear a 
logic in experience which makes it impossible for 
those who are seeking and who are reflective to 
stop short with these lesser divinities. Many such 
gods may be suggested, real objects of worship. 
A few which are relatively high are: beauty, love, 
scientific truth, the job, the nation, an ideal soci- 
ety. I will not try to catalogue the cruder idols— 
such as money—which need only to be mentioned 
to be condemned as gods. 


§IN ORDER to illustrate how this method works 
I will take one of these gods and criticize it— 
beauty. At least three reasons may be stated why 
beauty is not adequate as a final object of worship: 

1. There is the fact of experience that every 
beautiful object leaves with a haunting sense of 
something more beautiful. Plato described this 
experience in the Symposium, where all the lesser 
beauties suggest a reality which he calls “Abso- 
lute Beauty” but which turns out to be the ulti- 
mate reality—something which if it is not the 
theistic God is certainly more than what we mean 
by beauty. Wordsworth perhaps had in mind the 
same experience when he wrote of the “sense of 
something far more deeply interfused” which was 
suggested to him by the landscape near Tintern 
Abbey. 
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2. It is hard to see where beauty ends and truth 
begins. There is an austere beauty in a logical 
argument, in the world of mathematics—for those 
who have the key. (See Bertrand Russell’s essay 
The Study of Mathematics.) How far is the sat- 
isfaction we feel in the presence of an ordered 
expression of thought the result of its beauty or 
its truth? 

3. It is also hard to see where beauty ends and 
goodness begins. The harmony of a good life 
creates in us an esthetic experience. That good 
life as it is lived from within is no doubt an ex- 
perience of moral struggle but as experienced by 
another it may be an object of the most satisfying 
beauty. 


THESE three points suggest three lines of 
thought which make this one aspect of reality 
what is scmetimes regarded as the most complete 
object of worship point to more than itself. Start 
by worshipping beauty and you must arrive at a 
God which includes important aspects of truth 
and goodness. Beauty then is not an idol but a 
sacrament. I believe that each of the other ob- 
jects of worship breaks down under similar criti- 
cisms. 

This method has two advantages. In the first 
place it makes religion a possible experience for 
everyone and more than just religion, a signifi- 
cant, growing religious life. In the second place 
it makes the religion of everyone real as far as it 
goes. Religion becomes a means of new life for 
us not by the pretentiousness of its beliefs but by 
the degree to which it is a real experience. 

JOHN BENNETT. 

Auburn, N. Y. 

* 
I sit in the center of myself 
And weave busy thoughts, 
Like a spider making her web. 
I am so intent on my own spinning 
I can see nothing but the whirling of my own 

mind. 
If I could stop a moment and be still, 
I might take note of the gleaming dewdrops 
God hangs all over the gossamer of thought, 
His tremendous periods; 
I might also see the tapestry of other spiders 
Lying in gauzy freshness 
Everywhere on the grass of imagination. 
If I could get straight away 
From the center of my own weaving 
And kneel down, 
I might, indeed, perceive God Himself. 
But the little shuttles of thought 
Fly so fast, so fast, 
I am deafened by their whir, 
Entangled in my own web, 
And choked by the ephemera of self. 
—JANE STEGER. 
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CURRENTS AND CROSS-CURRENTS 
(From page 289) 


springtide. The students of the “Youth Move- 
ment” generation did not need the Christian mes- 
sage. They were convinced that they could find 
all resources within themselves. The students of 
quieter periods or of quieter surroundings were 
and are often equally unresponsive because they 
turn easily away from the dusty thing which has 
been presented to them as Christianity, to embrace 
more dynamic convictions. At a northern univer- 
sity the two most alert leaders of the communistic 
student movement are the sons of a professor of 
theology. 

But the great majority of modern students, who 
have lost faith in the gospel of self-expression and 
who are exposed to the hailstorm of modern cur- 
rents of thought and life, are ready at least to 
consider the message of a God who by his calling 
gives meaning to their lives and who by his reve- 
lation in Christ gives them the badly needed point 
of Archimedes, around which they can build their 
lives. 

The great question is whether the student 
Christian movements can present this message 
with conviction so prophetic that students will 
detect in it the reality of God himself. The secret 
of nationalism is that it presents the nation as a 
great, unimpassable reality. The secret of com- 
munism is that it paints the picture of a class- 
society as a wonderful goal for all human striving. 
The secret of Christianity is that it points to God 
not as an ideal, not as a dogma, but as the reality 
behind all reality, as the abiding Lord of life 
whom we come to know in Christ. 


Passing Events 








IF PRESIDENT HOOVER'S reélection to the 
presidency depends in any degree upon the six 
or eight million people now unemployed, or upon 
their millions of sympathizers, his chances would 
appear to be dubious. For months after the unem- 
ployment situation had become critical he sought 
first to ignore the matter and then to belittle it. 
When he vetoed the rather significant unemploy- 
ment bill for which Senator Wagner had fought 
so hard it was difficult for some, who to that time 
had refrained from criticism of “the great hu- 
manitarian,” to temper their indignation. Now 
the Hoover substitute for the Wagner bill is an- 
nounced, and to give the president credit for con- 
sistency, it constitutes a betrayal of America’s 
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unemployed. Senator Wagner’s bill provided 
$1,500,000 for the first year and $4,000,000 for 
the following three, these sums to be matched by 
similar sums from the States. Even this provi- 
sion in the face of the need, seemed a long way 
from adequate. The Administration’s substitute 
measure is supposed to solve the problem on the 
munificent budget of $785,000. It has other rep- 
rehensible features. As a Nation editorial puts 
it “There seems to be no length to which the Ad- 
ministration is prepared to go in preventing any- 
thing effective from being done toward a scientific 
organization of the labor market.” 


THE annual national baseball championships for 
boys, in which the American Legion provides a 
summer of play for nearly half a millon lads under 
seventeen years of age, are getting under way. 
This fine undertaking is being simultaneously 
duplicated, more or less, in Japan where the na- 
tional high school play-offs are witnessed by 
crowds numbering sometimes as many as 100,000 
people. Since the brand of ball played by the boys 
in the two nations has been proven exactly on a 
par we Americans seem to be a bit presumptuous 
in calling our concluding games “The Junior 
World Series.” 


THE annual D. A. R. Convention in Washington 
did liberals, as usual, a favor. By listing the 
issues which a super-patriot should support or 
condemn it called to attention the matters on 
which progressively-inclined Americans should 
take just the opposite position. On preparedness, 
on censorship, on the American policy in Latin 
America, on Soviet Russia, in fact on nearly every 
important issue discussed the Daughters took the 
path down which only a reactionary would care 
to follow. 


THE tens of thousands of college men who go out 
into life this month to make their own way enter 
a pretty good old world. The Gandhis, Kagawas, 
Deweys, Einsteins, and Eddys have shown that 
there remain magnificent tasks to be undertaken 
and accomplished. No doubt it is a world in 
which to become cynical and self-centered is far 
easier than to maintain ideals and to fight un- 
flinchingly and intelligently for the good life for 
ali. But those who set themselves with God’s help 
upon the latter course seem to think that never in 
history has there been a more glorious time to 
square one’s shoulders and march forward. 


' HARRY KINGMAN. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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“A Certain Man Went Down 
we ove 


DEAR EDITOR: 


One of my friends was traveling 
recently on a main highway when his 
car skidded off into a ditch and over- 
turned. Extricating himself, he found 
himself badly bruised and with what 
later turned out to be a fractured arm. 
He sought aid from the nearest physi- 
cian in a small village. After a casual 
examination the follower of Escula- 
pius said, “You have a bad arm; it 
ought to be treated.” “I wish to have 
it treated,” replied my friend. “I am 
too busy,” said the doctor, in a tone 
of finality. 

My friend sought aid in a drug 
store. There were three in the town; 
he was told that he would be per- 
mitted to enter one of them. He did 
so and purchased liniment and band- 
ages. The clerks looked on while he 
bandaged his own arm. He then drove 
150 miles on slippery roads, using his 
fractured arm and sustained by what 
indignation one may imagine. 

That doctor would have ministered 
to an animal in distress or to a per- 
son unable to pay a fee. But my 
friend is a Negro. 

My first impulse and a strong one 
was to make sure that a stern rebuke 
be administered to this man who had 
forgotten the elementary obligations 
of his profession. A more searching 
question, however, can not be escaped. 
What am I doing to eradicate what- 
ever prejudice or fear prompted such 
cruelty? What am I doing that will 
make any one of my neighbors 
ashamed to participate in or be a 
witness to such inhumanity? 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUD NELSON. 
as 68 


Perspective 


DEAR STUDENT 
MOVEMENT FRIENDS: 


Anticipating some of the questions 
you might ask, were it possible for me 
to drop in on you after these six 
months with Chinese students, I imag- 
ine there are at least two questions 
you would ask: 

What are Chinese students most in- 
terested in? The majority are chiefly 
interested in what they are going to 
do after graduation; in getting by 
with their studies; in having an easy 
time. There is little chance for what 
American students would look upon 
as a good time. A large and influen- 
tial group, however, seriously gives 
thought to the more fundamental 
problems as well as the cultural aspects 
of life. This group really shapes the 
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thought life and colors the mental 
atmosphere of the campus. The ma- 
jor interest of this more serious group 
seems now to center in the fundamen- 
tal reconstruction of the social and 
economic order. What are referred 
to as cures, through “social service,” 
for the minor problems of social re- 
construction — such as _ illiteracy, 
opium smoking, harmful old customs 
—which so occupied their attention a 
few years ago, are looked upon rather 
as palliatives. There is still mild in- 
terest in these matters, but attention 
is focused largely upon possible 
changes in the underlying social 
fabric. 

And, What of the Christian Stu- 
dents? An attitude which reflects 
something of the above tendencies has 
been a reaction against those insti- 
tutions and organizations identified 
with the present social order. Chris- 
tian students have felt this keenly. 
There has been in some quarters a 
reaction of Christian students against 
any organization as such, with an ac- 
companying emphasis on spontaneous, 
informal fellowship. This results in 
the finding of student expression in 
small rather loosely knit exclusive 
groups, more concerned with personal 
friendship and the sharing of personal 
problems than with carrying on activ- 
ities or tackling definite social tasks. 
This is quite in keeping with the lost 
enthusiasm for “social service” but 
indicates that among Christian stu- 
dents, at least, the interest in social 
reconstruction has _ perforce been 
largely theoretical. Failing the op- 
portunity to lose themselves in the 
kind of social activity that appealed 
most to them, they have turned their 
attention to the personal aspects of 
life. This probably has been a fruit- 
ful turn just at this time, when there 
is a deep need for reconstruction of 
personal faith and a deepening of 
spiritual life. It would account partly 
for what appears to be lost ground in 
the organized activity aspect of the 





SHANGHAI CO-WORKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Student Christian Association Move- 
ment. Yet when one looks deeper, it 
may be the emphasis which will bring 
a rebirth of the Student Associations 
for the larger task that lies ahead in 
China’s universities and colleges. 

During the past five months there 
already appears to be a return of in- 
terest in the reorganization of local 
Student Associations. Certainly there 
is dawning a recognition of the fun- 
damental value in a basic fellowship- 
view of student Association structure 
and of the essential place for an or- 
ganized expression of student religious 
life on the campus. 

Loyally yours, 
O. R. MAGILL. 
Shanghai. 


“Cracked ”’ 


DEAR MR. EDITOR: 

Somebody asked the other day, 
“What’s the good of a conference, 
anyway?” And I’ve been trying to 
recall what actually has happened to 
some of us since Forest Park last 
year. 

One day, in a short talk with Bruce 
Curry I said to him, “You know, you 
make me feel like starting something.” 

He answered, with that penetrating 

glance of his, “Do it now, don’t wait 
until fall.” 
_ So I looked around, but I didn’t see 
much I felt capable of starting out- 
side of me. I soon saw, though, that 
much might be done inside. Much 
about this business of living. I hadn’t 
been treating Me right, and so Me had 
been concentrating on wrongs done by 
I, and the consequence was that 
we were rather self-centered — all 
wrapped up in a tight little shell. 
But Frank Olmstead says that shells 
get cracked, and shoots come out, and 
plants grow and blossom and have 
fruit. And I felt a little scratched, 
and wondered about breaking the 
shell. 

After “Detroit” I felt “cracked” 
(my classmates are utterly con- 
vinced), but it’s a long way up to the 
surface of the ground. There are 
stones in the way—sometimes one 
needs dynamite (or thinks he does) 
to push on toward the sunlight. 

All of which means simply that if 
we are caught by the challenge of 
Jesus to-day we’re bound to grow— 
there’s no retracing steps back to the 
wee cotyledon. So for the upward 
push, and a quest, on the way, for 
scratchable seeds! Every little dent 
helps, and this spring, following “De- 
troit,” should be a fine season. 

Yours, reaching, 
SALLY BEATTY. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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ROUND WORLD 


Canton 


We who are living in China—writes 
Don Stevenson (Princeton) — hear 
much about the potentialities and pos- 
sibilities of the Orient from an eco- 
nomic and commercial point of view. 
Various economic missions are being 
dispatched, from countries such as 
Great Britain and Germany, to in- 
vestigate the fields in which foreign 
capital may be placed, to find out how 
China may be developed. 

But it is impossible to look at the 
potential resources of this land from 
the economic point of view alone. 
There is always the human factor. 
What is going to become of the teem- 
ing population of China? On what 
basis are its people going to be trained 
for citizenship in a democracy? What 
ideals are going to be held out to them 
and incorporated into their daily life? 
How can body, mind, and spirit be 
developed in the individual for the 
good of society? And when the time 
comes when China is in a position to 
take her place in the family of na- 
tions as a strong power, what kind of 
leadership will she have? 

Some years ago the thought came 
to me that if I were really concerned 
with people’s needs I would consider 
the taking on of some job demanding 
the best I had,‘ provided that at the 
same time the job attempted to meet 
human need. Here at Lingnan Uni- 
versity, Canton, I am meeting with 
students who represent the educated 
class of the nation. There are only 
about four thousand college students 
in the whole of China; the number, 
however, is growing rapidly. These 
students are pioneers in a new educa- 
tion which is certain to affect the life 
of China. 

Many Christian students are real- 
izing their responsibility. I talked 
with a student the other day who feels 
that China is being supplied with 
little or no literature reflecting the 
Christian conception of life. He 
plans, therefore, to go into the field of 
journalism with the object ultimately 
of establishing a periodical based on 
Christian standards. Another keen 
student is going into the diplomatic 
service with high motives. He is an 
earnest Christian, interested in inter- 
national codperation and world peace. 
He has been the moving spirit in the 
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That the claim of the Editors for this section is not 
based upon a sort of wishful-imperialism is apparent 
after even a fleeting glance at the following para- 


graphs. 


The world-outreach of the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement is a fact. Through the 
Federation, and in its spirit through numerous other 
channels, we welcome the opportunity to facilitate 


this flow of life between the continents. If this 
world consciousness and mission were to cease, the 
Movement itself would lose its character and vitality. 
The title ‘‘The Round World’’ is ambitious but 


justified. 





“N. C. S. A.” IN CAIRO 


establishment of an international club 
at Lingnan under the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 

I consider my opportunity here just 
one of the many open to these who 
believe enough in the power of active 
goodwill to want to put it to a test. 
After all, we of the American Stu- 
dent Movement believe in a world 





EUROPEAN STUDENT 
CONFERENCES 
For Men and Women 
France 

July 15-30—Holiday Camp with a 
minimum lecture program. For 
French and foreign students, con- 
fer Mr. Gordon Troup, 11 Rue 
Jean-de-Beauvois, Paris V. 

Great Britain* 
July 10-16—The Hayes, Swanwick. 
July 21-27—The Hayes, Swanwick. 
Germany* 

Two General Student conferences 
will be held on dates to be an- 
nounced. One conference will be 
at Neuweid-on-the-Rhine; the sec- 
ond at Bad Saarow. 

Holland* 
July 13-18—Nunspeet. 
Switzerland 

National Summer Conference, Vau- 
marcus, at the end of August. 
Confer Mrs. Datta, 13 Rue Cal- 
vin, Geneva. 


* Application must be made via the na- 


tional office of the Student. Movement. Ad- 
dress will be promptly given on request 
made to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 


brotherhood of those who follow 
Christ’s way of life. We are not go- 
ing to carry this into realization un- 
less we “pull up our socks”—to quote 
Studdert-Kennedy’s inelegant but ex- 
pressive challenge at “Milwaukee”— 
and throw ourselves into the job 
ahead. China needs ministers, teach- 
ers, doctors, sociologists as helpers 
and friends. She needs representa- 
tives from the student Christian 
groups of other countries to come out 
at least as “short-term” helpers. The 
Chinese Student Christian Movement 
is recovering from the communist 
troubles of the past few years. We 
of America can lend a hand in vitaliz- 
ing the Christian fellowships in the 
various colleges of China. 

The foregoing sounds like an ap- 
peal for volunteers! Opportunities 
are everywhere for putting our ideals 
into practice. 


Cairo 


From Cairo, Bob Andrus sends us 
the accompanying photograph, with 
this note: 

“When a month ago, Frank Ban- 
croft was here we got those of the 
university group who were formerly 
active in the Student Movement to- 
gether for a picture. Enclosed is the 
negative which Frank sent me from 
India and my duty is to tell you the 
history of each person. All except one 
have been on the N. C. S. A.! Those 
in the picture: front row, Jack Mc- 
Connell, Dickinson, 1929, chairman of 
the M. A. F. C.; J. Irving Parker, State 
Student Secretary in Indiana and Mis- 
souri; Theodore Yoder, Southern 
Methodist University, 1927, South- 
western Field Council member, Presi- 
dent of the North Texas Student Vol- 
unteer Union; back row: Robert G. 
Andrus, W. and J., 1929, member of 
Middle Atlantic Field Council; Frank 
Bancroft, Princeton, 1926, en route to 
India; Donald W. Bailey, University 
of Southern California, 1927, Chair- 
man of Pacific Southwest Field Coun- 
cil, 1926-27; Ralph Dwinnell, Dart- 
mouth, 1925, Graduate Secretary of 
the Dartmouth C. C. and member of 
the New England Field Council. Jack, 
Don, Ted and myself each were presi- 
dents of our local Associations in our 
time.” 
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If you are an Oriental student arriving in Marseilles, this Reception Committee of 


Association Generale des Etudiants will 


welcome you and aid you on your way. 


In the center is P. D. Ranganadhan, a secretary of the World’s Student Christian 


Federation. 


1932 Model 


A 1927 model—no matter of what 
is a joke. Yet the basic principle of 
a 1931 car is identically that of a 1927 
car—and a 1917 one. Because both 
these facts also are true of Christian 
missions—popular delusions to the 
contrary notwithstanding the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions has been holding a national 
convention every four years for al- 
most a half-century. Ten times since 
its inception the Movement thus has 
exhibited a new model of world Chris- 
tianity—the last in 1927 at Detroit. 

The eleventh in this historic series 
will be held at Buffalo, New York, 
from December 31, 1931 through Jan- 
uary 3, 1932. Dr. Jabavu of South 
Africa, Paul Harrison of Arabia, and 
John Mackay of Latin America al- 
ready have accepted places on the 





DO YOU KNOW .... 

1. Who are the vice-presidents of the 
World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration? 


2. Where is Vaumarcus, and what will 
happen there this summer? 

3. Why have New Zealand students 
raised money for a Bantu (na- 
tive South African) to study 
medicine among them? 

4. What is the name of this medical 
student? 

5. Where is Fort Hare, and what 
American is working there? 

6. What is a Sino-Scotch Society? 

7. Who is P. C. 


work? 


Hsu, and what is his 


8. Where is the Pacific Area Student 
Conference to meet and when? 
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platform and ten more international 
men and women will be invited. A 
notable experiment will be a new type 
of group meeting, synthesizing the 
best elements of a college class, a 
graduate seminar, an open forum, and 
a fireside conversation. It will con- 
sist of about a hundred people meet- 
ing with a teacher of expert knowl- 
edge and vivid personality, who will 
neither lecture nor “lead a discus- 
sion,” but will draw the group out 
into informal yet thoughtfully di- 
rected give-and-take in his favorite 
field. The afternoons will be filled 
with dramatics, music, international 
receptions, international sports. 

The central theme of this Quadren- 
nial—The Living Christ in the World 
of Today—will fall into sub-titles 
about which the sessions will succes- 
sively center: Humanity Uprooted 
and The Inadequacies of Christian 
Missions will be sharply critical; 
What Christian Missions Are and 
What They Do—descriptive and con- 
structive; The Missions of the Fu- 
ture predictive. 

A series of leaflets under the title 
Buffalo Papers will be issued from 
time to time. No. 1, on the Objectives, 
and No. 2, a Reading Course of eight 
books, are now available. These and 
other pieces of information may be 
secured from the Student Movement 
Headquarters at 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

x 
Federation Conference 


Moral problems in a_ changing 
world; Christianity and communism; 
(Ecuminism — illusion or reality? 
American-European problems; the 
task of the Federation: these are a 
few of the questions to be discussed 
at Vaumarcus this summer. The 





---.- WHY, YES 


1. Suzanne de Dietrich (France) and 
T. Z. Koo (China). 

2. In Switzerland; Federation con- 
ference will meet there August 
13-19. 

3. Because no medical school in South 
Africa is open to Bantus. 

4. Clarence Pitiso. 

5. In South Africa; Max Yergan. 

6. A society of Chinese and Scotch. 

7. The Chinese Secretary of the Fed- 
eration working for Chinese in 
Europe. 

8. At Vancouver, June 15-23, 1931. 





dates—August 13-19. Student “Mov- 
ers” Europe-bound should immedi- 
ately communicate with the national 
office (or the INTERCOLLEGIAN) to see 
if credentials for this unusual confer- 
ence are available. 

s 

Uruguay 


Seven South American countries 
sent delegates in January to the first 
South American international student 
camp, at Piriapolis, Uruguay, for men 
and women. Much of the discussion 
dealt with university conditions in 
South America, especially with regard 
to the relationships existing between 
teachers and students, to coeducation 
and to studies of social and interna- 
tional conditions. At the close of the 
camp the first international committee 
for the South American Student 
Y. W. C. A. was formed. 


a 
A Peace Poster 

Printing the two articles of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact for the Renuncia- 
tion of War, this poster is exhibited 
in schools of Japan and in the munici- 
pal offices. The poster was prepared 
by Professor J. H. Covell of Yoko- 
hama as a contribution to peace edu- 
cation: 
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Higu LIGHTS 


Unflugging interest was sustained 
by a very large group of students in 
an Intercollegiate Religious Parley at 
Rollins College. While many of them 
at first professed irreligion, they 
showed clearly as the sessions went 
on that they were interested in the 
real task of religion. The leaders 
were Protestant, Jewish, and Roman 
Catholic. There was not of course 
complete agreement as to what reli- 
gion is or how it helps; agreement ap- 
peared rather with regard to the 
social task of religion. 

The method of the parley was in- 
teresting. .A dozen leaders, represent- 
ing the Jewish, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant confessions, under’ the 
presidency of Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches in America, were 
given opportunity to make statements 
to open up topics of discussion and 
were then used as resource persons in 
the discussions that followed. There 
was spontaneous participation by stu- 
dents and townspeople, they covered 
a great deal of ground for so large a 
group. The discussions constituted a 
challenge to the churches to offer pro- 
grams to enlist young people. State- 
ments made showed, also, that many 
churches now have programs of a cal- 
ibre to challenge the most thoughtful, 
vigorous, and self-giving in our col- 
leges. 


No religious affiliation is admitted 
by one-third of the students at the 
State College of Washington. A great 
deal of importance cannot be placed 
on such statistics, for, as the Rollins 
Parley and other conferences have 
shown, the self-styled agnostic or 
atheist is frequently simply rebelling 
against a false brand of religion. 
When his eyes are opened to a real 
religious truth, he frequently does 
more about it than the regularly en- 
rolled church member. 

Buddhists, Confucianists, Jews, and 
twenty-six varieties of Christian sects 
make up the remaining two-thirds of 
the S. C. W. student body. These fig- 
ures were taken from the college en- 
trance cards. 


“Brick ink” and insect jars may not 
seem to have much in common, but 
they are both items from a kaleido- 
scopic pageant that works against 
war by showing American students 
what other nations are like. During 
the year literally hundreds of cosmo- 
politan clubs and friendly relations 
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Reflecting the trends of student thought and 
action—what the campus is talking about 
—what college editors are saying @¢ @ @ @ 


committees have dramatized the cul- 
tures and customs of foreign nations 
by means of pageants, international 
teas, exhibits, native musicals, and 
even gastronomic feasts. This batter- 
ing of provincialism is one strong arm 
in the war against war. 

At Ithaca, for example, during 
China-week exhibit  Cornellians 
learned that “brick ink” made it un- 
necessary for Chinese to carry around 
fountain pens, for when they wish to 
write, they need only to moisten the 
brick to have a fluid that will never 
spread, no matter what surface is 
used. The Chinese insect jars, which 
are ivory cups with well ventilated 
covers, are homes of famous fighting 
insects, upon whose prowess the Chi- 
nese center their gambling desires. 


Shrill blares from police sirens, a 
trio of official motorcycles sweeping a 
clean path through New York’s tan- 
gled traffic—all this escorts a Chris- 
tian Association speaker. In a couple 
of hours he has to speak at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Student Move- 
ment Dinner. At the Newark Airport 
the despatcher has held back a Wash- 
ington plane for five minutes. He is 
about to order the take-off when the 
awaited car dashes onto the field and 
deposits the Student Movement 
speaker. 

In less than an hour he has finished 
a wild ride of twenty-four miles in- 
cluding the thickest of New York 
City’s late afternoon traffic. After an 
uneventful airplane trip, he landed at 
Washington, to be wisked away for a 








SHEAR ROBBERY 


“But Daddy, why do you object to 
my becoming engaged? Is it because 
of my youth?” 

“Yes, he’s hopeless.” 

Susquehanna. 





“T sure got hold of some rotten dates 
this week-end.” 

“Yeah?” 

“But the store refunded my money 
as soon as I objected.” 


There would be no unemployment 
situation if the unemployed were em- 
ployed at storing away the statistics 
gathered about unemployment. 


—Lion. 


A parasite is a person who goes 
through a revolving door without 
pushing. —Yale Record. 


“When do the leaves begin to turn?” 
“The night before exams.” 


—Texas Outlook. 


The deen 

he stuck his finger 
out 

and pointed it 

at me 

and sed 

in fashun quite devout 
you’re flunking bad 

I see 

and then he shook 

his index digit 
underneath my nose 
and sed that he wuz hurt 


and shocked 

at whut my grades disclose 
and then 

he sed with wrinkled frown 
my lad 

look here 

you must bear down 

and so i gathered up 

my pluck 

and sed 

i can’t 

i ain’t no duck. 

Maltese. 





Even his best friends wouldn’t tell 
him—so he flunked the exam. 
—Purple Parrot. 


Student (leaving college): ‘“Good- 
bye, sir. I want to thank you for all 
I have learned from you.” 

Prof.: “Don’t mention it, it’s noth- 
ing at all.” —Yellow Jacket. 


*30: “Did you hear about the big 
mistake our President made at Com- 
mencement?” 

31: “No!” 

30: “After he had conferred de- 
grees on the medical students some- 
body fainted and he asked if there 
was a doctor in the house.” 

—Juggler. 


“I’m a Yale man—” 
“Ah, yes, how delightful.” 
“And I wondered if I could interest 
you in new lock for your garage!” 
—Octopus. 
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ONE OF THE ASSOCIATION GROUPS AT TEXAS A. & M. 
(The fish tells the story) 


fast drive to his audience at College 
Park, Maryland. 

The fast moving speaker in this 
little drama was the Reverend Phil- 
lips Elliott of the First Presbyterian 
church, New York City. His speak- 
ing engagement had been set months 
before the date, April 16. But for the 
death of a parishioner on April 15, 
Mr. Elliott would have made the 
journey to Maryland, uneventfully, by 
rail. This funeral, however, demanded 
his presence until 5 P.M. at a spot 
twenty-four miles from the plane 
which was scheduled to leave at 5: 40. 
The Middle Atlantic Field Council ar- 
ranged for the police escort and for 
the short postponement of. the plane’s 
take-off. 

University of Maryland students re- 
port that the message justified the 
trouble. 

= 

Socialism at the University of West 
Virginia! It sounds preposterous, 
but Dean Stone unconsciously made a 
slight move in that direction when he 
announced the formation by the thir- 
teen fraternities of the campus of a 
coéperative buying movement. Ac- 
cording to an N. S. F. A. release, only 
four other colleges in the country fol- 
low this system of codperative pur- 
chasing. Morgantown _ statisticians 
estimate that the fraternity students 
at the university may save as much 
as $40,000 annually through this 
scheme. 

& 

How a puppet show took an educa- 
tional wallop at Mars was interest- 
ingly explained by the Woman’s 
Press: “For many Association moons 
the projects and performances having 
to do with the subject of world peace 
have been done up in serious and serv- 
iceable packages, and it is a delight to 
have a group break through and at- 
tack the subject in a playful mood. 

“The girls worked for several weeks 
dressing the thirty puppets to repre- 
sent nations that have been active in 
promoting world peace since the 
World War. The lines for the show 
were written by members of the Busi- 
ness Girls’ World Fellowship Commit- 
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tee and the secretary. The project 
necessitated some definite research 
work in the library, since the scenes 
portrayed the large peace movements 
since the World War. 

“Will Rogers was the master of 
ceremonies and made ’wise cracks’ be- 
tween the acts. The first scene, with 
soldiers in the background, red light 
blazing and cannon roaring, illus- 
trated the war. Red Cross nurses 
were shown and a soldier sounded the 
bugle when the armistice was signed. 
Appropriate music was played during 
the performance. In the second scene 
Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson’s secre- 
tary, told of Wilson’s idea of the 


League of Nations. Next the city of 
Geneva was shown, with people from 
all nations walking to and fro and in 
and out of a large white building, 
chatting in their native tongues, 
Other scenes showed M. Briand dictat- 
ing a letter addressed to Mr. Kellogg 
and the people of the United States, 
suggesting a bilateral treaty and 
Kellogg responding with the sugges- 
tion that a multilateral treaty be 
framed; the signing of the Pact of 
Paris with representatives of fifteen 
nations attaching signatures; Ishbel 
and Ramsay MacDonald in conference 
with President Hoover and the invi- 
tation to the United States to send 
delegates to the London Disarmament 
Conference.” 


A prize of $100 will be given by the 
National Student Federation for the 
best poster on the theme, “There shall 
be no more war.” The competition is 
open to all students enrolled in uni- 
versities and art schools. The pur- 
pose of the contest is to stimulate 
student interest in the forthcoming 
World Disarmament Conference, which 
will be held in Geneva next February. 


No more effective opponent of the 
war system is to be found in America 
than Christian World Education Com- 
mittees of local Associations. In sea- 





it's True 


worth of prayer. 


power in the universe. 


bate for alma mater. 








ee 


or False, thaf— 


Education would be more adequate if some provision were 
made in every college for encouraging the development of 
the religious side as well as the mental, physical, and social. 


It is likely that a truly educated man will believe in the 
It seems unscientific to hold that there is any kind of divine 


It is inevitable that the average senior will be less interested 
in religion than the average freshman. 


Negroes may be elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


No honorary forensic fraternity will admit all persons, re- 
gardless of race, who win eligibility to membership by de- 


The Negro has an aggressive, national plan to gain recog- 
nition and advancement; he should be kept in his place. 


Most of the radical organizations working in this country 
are subsidized by Moscow. 


All foreigners are inferior, objectionable, dangerous. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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son and out of season they are build- 
ing world citizenship. From one- 
twentieth to one-tenth of the student 
bodies of the whole country attend 
their institutes each year. 


Vivid demonstrations of the struc- 
ture and effectiveness of the League 
of Nations are to be seen in the an- 
nual “Model Assemblies.” Public 
question are debated a la Geneve, the 
viewpoints of different countries 
championed by delegations from the 
colleges represented. In the East this 
year model assemblies were held at 
Syracuse, Wellesley, Princeton and 
Morgan. The Pan-Pacific Institutes 
in the West and the Institute of Inter- 


American Affairs at Florida, are 
somewhat similar in scope. 
a 


Electric maps of the world help de- 
feat provincialism at California In- 
stitute of Technology and at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. In each insti- 
tution the map is permanently dis- 
played in a prominent location. Small 
electric bulbs are scattered all over 
the map. Some one on the Christian 
World Education Committee keeps a 
weather-eye on the newspapers and 
posts on the map clippings containing 
significant news from other countries. 
A light is flashed on in each country 
mentioned in a clipping. 


At Ohio Wesleyan International 
Friendship Week was celebrated by 
special daily chapel services, a lunch- 
eon on “Race Relations,” and an in- 
ternational banquet. 

3 

The fierce mascot of Washington 
State College has been honored by the 
naming of Camp Cougar, a newly pur- 
chased Association log cabin in the 
Idaho Mountains. Off-campus _re- 
treats come here for unhurried plan- 
ning and for a deepening of the spir- 
itual life. The retreat habit is grow- 
ing among the Associations in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


GREEK MEETS GREEK 


THE annual Interfraternity Pledge 
Men’s dinner at the University of 
Pennsylvania is no _ tongue-in-the- 
cheek handshake. A group of fresh- 
men, tattered and torn after an inten- 
sive ten-day rushing period and with 
one week of fraternity life as pledges, 
are again brought into an “interfra- 
ternity atmosphere” at this banquet 
and removed from the “uni-fraternity 
cloud” which has been hovering about 
their heads for some days. Rivalries 
are forgotten. Segregation into 
classes by individual houses, yet in its 
embryonic state but promising to de- 
velop, is disturbed, and the first-year 
men are given a clearer understand- 
ing of the amicable relationship which 
is desired among Greek letter so- 
cieties. 

Pledges to the number of 358 at- 
tended the banquet in February of 
this year, representing every frater- 
nity with the exception of five houses 
which did not accept the invitation 
until after the quota had been com- 
pleted. An entertaining program was 
arranged by the upperclass commit- 


tee, which assisted the Freshman 
Commission of the Christian Associa- 
tion in staging the dinner. Gordon 
Hardwick, ’16, varsity basketball and 
soccer, President of the Senior Class 
and President of the Christian Asso- 
ciation, acted as toastmaster. The 
address of the evening was made by 
Bill Wood, erstwhile All-American 
tackle from Penn State and now in 
student work in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York City. 
The auditorium was crowded to ca- 
pacity and rang with cheers and 
songs. 

These annual dinners have proven 
invaluable in bettering interfraternity 
relations, and certainly our campus 
needs that contribution. Pledges learn 
at the outset that friendliness is the 
keynote of the Greek letter society 
system. Our aim is to make these 
annual interfraternity pledge dinners 
mean even more in their contribution 
to personal and social living than thus 
far they have been. 

W. RODMAN DERR. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania. 





The big timber in the Coast Range 
Mountains surrounds a log cabin built 
by Raymond Culver last summer. Y. 
M. C. A. cabinets in the Williamette 
Valley have been using to good ad- 
vantage this triumph of saw, hammer 
and nails. 


Peace barnstorming expeditions are 
becoming more popular. Every sum- 
mer gangs of students charter old 
Fords and move about among small 
towns, speaking against war from 
every conceivable pulpit. 


The Colgate Maroon is our author- 
ity for the information that in 1934 a 
novel school, Lincoln University, will 
open its doors for the sole purpose of 
finding practical educational expres- 
sion for the world peace movement. 


Widespread human suffering result- 
ing from the business depression, 
unemployment, aggravated by the pe- 
culiar difficulties of the mining indus- 
try—a discussion of these problems 
featured the W. Pa.-W. Va. confer- 
ence held recently at Waynesburg, 
Pa. The leadership was of a particu- 
larly high caliber. David R. Porter, 
Francis Henson, Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Kirby Page, L. C. Wilson, Buell Gal- 
lagher, and Dad Elliott were all on 
hand. 


A southern interracial conference is 
always news. Before the opening of 
the North Texas Student Conference, 
the executive committee learned that 
the first place planned for would not 
allow Negro delegates. The site was 
moved. Since it finally proved im- 
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PLEDGES 
Four hundred forty-two embryo-fratmen were assembled by the University of Illinois Y. M. C. A. to dine and to listen. 
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STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











HIS charming hotel, surrounded by green lawns and | 


sun porches, is the only hotel in Atlantic City serving 


breakfast in your room without charge. 


The bedrooms are built for comfort; each with its own | 


private bath, large closets, modern furnishings, 
and reading lamps and three or more windows to the 


room. Everything is cozy and homelike. 
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Here are fine new editions for 
your program 
of summer reading see 








ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publishers of Books with Purpose 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


LARRY---THOUGHTS OF 
YOUTH 


The most interesting character 
portrayal of the season. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


ESSAYS ON MARRIAGE 
By Frederick Harris. 
A philosophy meriting serious at- 
tention by thoughtful people. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


EDUCATION ADEQUATE 

FOR MODERN TIMES 
Discussions and proposals of the 
National Student-Faculty Confer- 


ence on religion and education. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


HELPING PEOPLE GROW 


By Daniel Johnson Fleming. 

An application of educational prin- 
ciples to Christian work abroad. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


PRESENT-DAY PSALMS 
By J. Gustav White. 
Collection of inspirational writ- 
ings of everyday life situations. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


CREATIVE CAMPING 


By Joshua Lieberman. 


A new technique in camping 
clearly outlined, making easy read- 
ing. Cloth, $2.00. 


¢+¢ 


Order these books through your YMCA, 
your college bookseller, or direct from 
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possible for both races to have meals 
together, conference meals were done 
away with by executive committee ac- 
tion. 


“Intimacy of students and faculty 
members sometimes leads to suspicion 
and distrust rather than understand- 
ing.” This is the stumblingblock that 
one Southern Association has run into 
in its attempt to promote better stu- 
dent-faculty relationships. They have 
started a movement towards the en- 
tertainment of students in the homes 
of the faculty. 

de 

For the fifth year the University 
of Illinois Christian Association has 
carried through successfully a “Fac- 
ulty Forum on Religion.” Just under 
two hundred faculty members have 
been participating in this series, the 
topic of which for this year was: 
“Religion in Everyday Living.” 

* 

Terrific earnestness characterized 
the public discussion of the honor sys- 
tem at Stanford University just be- 
fore exams. The Stanford Daily was 
a powerful prod to action. Appar- 
ently this newspaper began the affair 
by asking faculty members to com- 
ment, for publication, on the honor 
system. 

In one of these replies “Dr. Bailey 
suggested the only possible answer to 
the question facing Stanford students 
quarter after quarter—What’s wrong 
with the Honor Code?—when she de- 
clared that it is not being enforced.” 

e 


Thereupon the secretary of the 
Men’s Council replied that the honor 
code would never prove satisfactory 
until effective power of enforcement 
was granted to that body. He pro- 
tested against using the council as a 
buffer and holding its decisions sub- 
ject to faculty action. 

At this point the administration ap- 
peared on the scene and suggested: 
(1) That the faculty require a signed 
pledge on written work and (2) that 
an explanation of the Honor Code be 
posted in all classrooms. These ideas 
were adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Then the Daily began to clamor for 
stern penalties and full publicity for 
convicted violators. For the first time 
the men’s and women’s councils de- 
cided on a coéperative policy: “Com- 
plete expulsion from the university, 
or a minimum penalty of suspension 
for three quarters, and publication of 
the names of offenders’ were the 
measures of enforcement passed. The 
Executive Committee approved the ac- 
tion of the two councils. Floods of 
letters inundated the Daily’s Campus 
Opinion column. 

Within a week the first test came. 
Two offenders were given short sus- 
pensions in place of the minimum 
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three quarters. The Daily was dis- 
couraged. The last issue to reach our 
desk contained this editorial state- 
ment: “The situation is simply this: 
Stanford has a pair of student coun- 
cils which lack the strength to act in 
a crucial test of their announced poli- 
cies. Last week, a bold front... .this 
week, we see behind it weakness and 
failure.” 


What has happened since this edi- 
torial was written we do not know. 
The Stanford episode is given in de- 
tail because we believe it typical of 
what is happening on many campuses 
to-day. The way out has not yet ap- 
peared. 

An editor at the College of the Pa- 
cific believes that the honor system 
will be successful a few years hence 
if the competitive grade system is or- 
ganically changed. Until that day 


nothing but the proctor system will 
work. The following is quoted from 
this editor: “The Honor System came 
into American colleges after the war, 
with the full tide of idealism. Now 
Pacific has returned to the old type 
of examinations, Stanford is in the 
period of ferment preceding the same 
move, and almost every college in the 
Northwest has abolished the ‘noble 
experiment.’ ” 
a 


A subdued sanctum of academic 
study will replace the University of 
Washington Daily next August. This 
is the comment and prophecy of the 
Daily Californian anent the removal 
of editorial control from the students 
and to the faculty of journalism. The 
college press has generally criticized 
this as a move depriving,students of 
their hard-won freedom of expression. 





CHAPEL CONTROVERSY 


THE recent anti-chapel controversy 
at Harvard offers considerable food 
for thought to those who are inter- 
ested in making Christianity the vital 
force that it should be in university 
centers. It was indicative of the feel- 
ing of the majority of the undergrad- 
uates, and it demonstrated at the same 
time how inadequate are the means 
now used to further Christian educa- 
tion and worship in colleges. 

A word as to the agitation. It had 
been announced that a war-memorial 
chapel would be erected in the Har- 
vard Yard on the site of the present 
Appleton Chapel, which was to be 
torn down this spring. There was 
immediate opposition, led by the Har- 
vard Crimson, and soon a petition was 
circulated by the daily and signed by 
several hundred members of the uni- 
versity. It read thus: “We the under- 
signed, officers, alumni, and students 
of Harvard University, while entirely 
in sympathy with the project of pro- 
viding a memorial to the Harvard 
men who gave their lives in the World 
War, are unalterably opposed to the 
present plans for a memorial in the 
form of a chapel.” 

Not only those who were actively 
opposed to the idea, but even those 
who did not particularly care were in- 
duced to sign this petition. Not only 
those were induced to sign it who had 
no use for a chapel, but also those 
who objected because of architectural 
reasons, because of militaristic de- 
tails, and because they thought that 
the money already raised could be 
turned to some other purpose. In this 
way a vast majority was gained on 
the side of the opposition, for even 
those who were anxious for a new 
chapel were drawn in on some minor 
point yet were classed in the public 
eye as among the agitators. 


It seems clear, therefore, that the 
event does not necessarily prove a 
united anti-religious feeling at Har- 
vard. What it did prove was that 
there is a serious lack of positive re- 
ligious feeling or desire in the univer- 
sity. In the discussions the vital con- 
sequences were overlooked, while the 
lesser points were discussed with such 
vigor as to elevate them to the posi- 
tion of the issue. Architecture, space 
and memorial became the issues and 
consequently the religious factor was 
submerged and in fact scarcely con- 
sidered. 


It seemed to me that the present 
chapel was entirely inadequate for the 
use to which it might be put if more 
suitable means were adopted to fur- 
ther Christian education and inspira- 
tion at Harvard. Appleton Chapel is 
ugly, starved and devoid of any sort 
of positive, living expression of Chris- 
tianity. It is representative of a 
neutral concept of an earlier day. 
There should be a fit center in the 
university where Christianity could 
be felt as a genuine force. It should 
afford a headquarters for a capable 
leader who would thus have a proper 
basis from which to work. And, with 
a university chapel presenting some 
appeal to the students the many men 
who now scatter to the churches in 
Boston and vicinity would feel drawn 
together to the college chapel. 


A similar problem undoubtedly ex- 
ists in other colleges. Its solution 
depends on the education of the stu- 
dents. To show them what Christian- 
ity is, and let them discover for them- 
selves what it can do, is the only way 
to win them to it. 


JAMES DEWOLF PERRY. 
Harvard, ’32. 
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inary degree of B.D., University degree 
of A.M. 
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ship. Graduate Course leading to Semi- 
nary degree of Th.M., University degree 


of Ph.D. 
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Come to Chicago 
and prepare for 
the ministry, 
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service. A grad- 
uate school, 
open to both 
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Opportunities 
for self-help and 
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For further in- 
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President 
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ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 
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“... LIKE ANY BUNCH OF PREACHERS...” 


Suspension of ten students at C. C. 
N. Y. followed the confiscation of some 
400 copies of a student publication 
written from the liberal viewpoint. 
Liberal clubs in the East rallied to the 
support of the students. 
o 

Presidential sanction was withheld 
from a liberal magazine, the College 
Forum, published largely by Stanford 
students. Its base of origin was off- 
campus; among other things it at- 
tacked sororities and athletics. 


3 

Charges of atheism in Toronto 
turned out to be charges of dynamite 
instead. The editor of the University 
of Toronto Varsity was facing expul- 
sion, when we went to press, as a re- 
sult of a recent editorial which stated 
that many students, including some in 
theology, were practically atheists. 

Characteristically metropolitan, the 
Toronto press garbled the editorial 
and gave the impression that it said 
the university was teaching atheism. 
Then the fat was in the fire. Scores 
of angry parents thundered their in- 
dignation; the legislature began an 
investigation; the Varsity editors 
protested against the distortion; the 
University Board of Control  in- 
structed the President to take disci- 
plinary measures against the of- 
fenders. 


With Fire and Sword is the name 
of a rebel newspaper that has been 
appearing for two years on the cam- 
pus of the University of Nebraska. 
No one has been able to tell when or 
how it made its way into faculty of- 
fices, fraternity houses, barber shops 
and other campus hangouts. The ad- 
ministration and state legislature are 
objects of attack by this blood-and- 
thunder titled magazine. 

Recently the Daily Nebraskan 
joined the search to locate the perpe- 
trators. This official organ has an- 
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nounced that it will give a $25 reward 
for the “arrest and conviction” of the 
editor of With Fire and Sword. 


“Censorship is only partially effec- 
tive,” says the Daily Cardinal, “and 
is in itself an evil larger than that 
which it attempts to correct.” This 
Wisconsin paper believes that censor- 
ship is justified “if not indeed neces- 
sary” in college comic magazines 
which publish “jokes whose flavor de- 
pends upon sexual suggestion worthy 
of the lowest of the professional pub- 
lications which pander to the bur- 
lesque-house trade or upon alcoholism, 
student cheating, and more general 
subversive attitudes whose net result 
is a ridicule of the so-called intellec- 
tual life in college.” 

Boycott is a more effective instru- 
ment than faculty censorship. An il- 
luminating example was the success- 
ful “refusal of women students at the 
University of Chicago to sell copies of 
the Phenix, undergraduate comic 
monthly, following publication in the 
magazine of a_ story, A Co-ed’s 
Diary, which the clubs considered 
unfit for publication. Since the 
women distribute about nine-tenths of 
the magazines printed and probably 
buy at least half of them, the impor- 
tance of the boycott is evident. The 
editors of the monthly were forced to 
capitulate as they never would have 
done if merely ‘advised.’ ” 


There have been threats of sup- 
pressing the Harvard comic, The Lam- 
poon. Says the Crimson: “No one 
will deny that the Lampoon has done 
many things to arouse the just con- 
demnation of the community. But the 
principle is more important than the 
occasional violent wrongs done by the 
magazine. Even if the Lampoon had 
published numbers far worse than it 
it has done, the principle of freedom 
would still have to be maintained.” 


THEOLOGS... 


Trends and 
activities 
in the 
Interseminary 
Movement 
oe 


“IT have seen so many of these edu- 
cated preachers who forcibly reminded 
me of lettuce growing under the shade 
of a peach tree, or like a gosling that 
had got the straddles by wading in 
the dew, that I turn away sick and 
faint.” So wrote Peter Cartwright in 
his Autobiography. Does the group 
in the accompanying snap shot an- 
swer to specifications? 

So 


Left to Right. “Looks just like any 
bunch of preachers,” says the super- 
cilious undergraduate. Mebbe so, 
mebbe so . . . At any rate these men 
who went into a retreat together near 
Chicago, and found once again that 
“retreat is victory,” were not ordinary 
in the way they tackled their prob- 
lems . . . Look ’em over. The pen- 
sive chap in the front row, left, with 
the Abraham Lincoln pose, is Win- 
burn Thomas, the new president of the 
Chicago Interseminary Union. Peer- 
ing jealousy over his right shoulder 
is Buell Gallagher, the National Sec- 
retary for Theological Schools; and 
Father MacGregor of Western Semi- 
nary, Evanston, is doing his best to 
hide behind the other shoulder. Sev- 
enth from the left is Prof. Pauck, 
whose soon-to-be-published book om 
Barth will make him the American 
authority on the Theology of Crisis. 
Others in the picture are hoi polloi, 
gentry of the court, and members of 
the mob. Grinning from behind the 
camera is Fred Hyslop, retiring presi- 
dent of the Union. 


e 


Ear marks. How do you know 
you’ve “got religion?” Or, better, how 
does one know that religion has him? 
A list of the indices of the religious 
life which this group drew up in- 
cluded: 

Prayer. 

Ethical struggle. 

Devotion to an ideal. 

Developing discrimination of values. 

Awe and wonder. 

Unity of personality. 

Love and sympathy for others. 

A sense of obligation and obedience. 

The categorical imperative. 

Willingness to sacrifice. 

Sense of the presence of God. 

Adventurousness. 

Power to believe. 

Sense of sin (inadequacy), and re- 
newal. 

Meditation. 
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Social service. 

Corporate worship. 

Gratitude. 

Sharing the religious values of the 
centuries. 

Communion with God. 

The restless hunger of the soul. 

Appreciation of the value of human 
personality. 
+ 


Pay checks and the Gospel. In a 
certain southern mill town the theo- 
logical student who serves the mill 
village church stands in line each Sat- 
urday with the other employees of the 
mill to get his pay check from the 
cashier’s window. The men in the 
Southern Interseminary Conference 
at Atlanta thought this was indica- 
tive of a general relationship of the 
Church to the economic order, al- 
though the facts are less obvious in 
most cases. The Church is in the po- 
sition of a pensioner, and therefore 
can hardly be impartial or detached 
in its appraisal of the system which 
supports it. Some theologs began to 
wonder just where the fine line is to 
be drawn, distinguishing the point at 
which legitimate compromise becomes 
the service of Mammon. 


. 


On avoiding vocational’ error. 
“Don’t go into the ministry if you can 
possibly stay out,” is advice which 
should preface the presentation of the 
claims of Christian life work. The 
increasing emphasis on selective re- 
cruiting in many educational centers, 
together with the tightening of ad- 
mission and graduation requirements, 
should discourage many potentially 
fitted to be good plumbers and auto- 
mobile salesmen and professors of 
public speaking, from attempting to 
train themselves to be Directors of 
Religious Education in Ohio or mis- 
sionaries in South India. 

At the same time this makes all the 
more necessary a redoubling of our 
efforts to press with conviction and 
winning power the claims of Christian 
life service, in all its forms. We need 
to discourage undesirable men from 
cluttering up the field, but we need 
all the more to win the right men for 
the work at home and abroad. And 
increasingly, young men are branch- 
ing out adventurously into unconven- 
tional fields of social and individual 
service under the impulse of the Chris- 
tian call. “An Economist by the 
Grace of God’—so David R. Porter 
recently described one of these new 
ministers of Christ who is working 
out his message in one of the most 
troublous and challenging areas of 
modern life. The widening concept of 
what is a Christian calling must be 
accompanied by deepening of its 
meaning and sharpening of the dif- 
ferences between Christian and un- 
christian service. 

BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 
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THE PERISCOPE 


SCENE: A dormitory room; student group. 


PETE: I’ve often wondered what 
some of our popular poets would say 
about a college commencement. 

AL: That’s easy. Which poets? 

PETE: Why, say Ogden Nash of 
Hard Times fame, Edna Millay, Carl 
Sandburg, and A. A. Milne. Some of 
that crowd. 


AL: Give me a few minutes, and 
I’ll tell you. 

Pete: You think you’re a poet! 
Well, go ahead. See what you can do. 

(Time out while Al writes.) 


AL: Listen, gang, and get an ear- 
ful! Ogden Nash would do it some- 
thing like this: 

Since I have worked for four long 
years just to takehoma 

Lovely black and white Artium Bac- 
calaurius diploma, 

I should like to cast a few pearls of 
wisdom, 

Among you even tho’ it may be none 
of my bizzdom. 


A man who has an arts degree 

May also sport a B V D, 

And some who never went to college 

May also have their share of knowl- 
edge. 


The gold Phi Beta Kappa keys 

Once went with baggy trouser knees, 
Now smooth sophisticated students 
Display them with becoming prudence. 


Some spend their days in laboratorius 
To getta cumma laudatorius 
But I prefer to roam the campus 
With fair, coeducated vampus. 

PETE: Not bad. What about Edna 
Millay? 

AL: With apologies to Edna, “To 
Alma Mater”: 


When I have left thee and the hurry- 
ing years 

Have dimmed my memory of these ra- 
diant days; 

When wistfully my inner spirit hears 

Thy name, and straightway backward 
turns my gaze; 

Then let me to thee hasten as of old, 

And bow before thy altar without 


shame, 

Nor hide my deep affection or with- 
hold 

My gifts and high devotion at thy 
claim. 

What if today I leave thee while I 
heed 

The cry of danger, clamoring in my 
breast, 

Commanding me to arm with restless 
speed, 

And go to master life in ceaseless 
quest? 


To thee I shall return with love un- 


stained, 
My victories all for thee in honor 

gained. 
Pete: Sounds like a regular love 


sonnet. Now let’s have Sandburg. 
Realism, my boy. 

AL: Sure. He’s easy. 
“Commencement”: 


He calls it 


I go to a college commencement 
And what do I find? 


Beer. 


Professors with sleekly smiling faces 
For the tottering alumni. 


Mammas and papas. 

Grandmas. 

The girl friend trying her wiles on 
the other eligibles in the frater- 
nity. 


I go down the main street and a 
crowd of gladiators approaches 
me. 

They are followed by a host of caper- 
ing sailors. 


What is that din in the basement of 
that poolroom? 

Only the tenth reunion class opening 
the ginger ale. 


PETE: That’s something like. And 
now let’s have Mr. Milne’s offering. 


AL: You'll be disappointed, gentle- 
men; this one has an unhappying end- 
ing. Get out your handkerchiefs. Its 
title is, “Rules Are Rules.” 


Prexy called the dean 

And the dean called the student. 
Someone had broken 

A stringent college rule. 


It seems that the dean 
Had said that you couldn’t 
Stay away from chapel 
And still stay in school. 


They put him on probation. 
It didn’t seem to matter. 
He still cut chapel 

Like a stubborn mule. 


So prexy called the dean, 
And the dean called the student, 
And told him plainly 
That he 
couldn’t 
stay 
in 
school. 


PETE: Brother, you win. Give him 
the rubber diploma, and let’s go to the 
ball game. 

CURTAIN. 
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For Balanced Rations for June I 
recommend: 

The widely heralded Toward a New 
Economic Society which, when press- 
agented into an endorsement of social- 
ism, caused such a stir in some 
quarters. 

The fact-packed compendium WNa- 
tional Defense by Kirby Page, as a 
good foundation for understanding 
and supporting the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

The stimulating answers to, What 
can a student believe about God, the 
world, evil, Christ, Man?—to be found 
in Ventures in Belief, edited by Henry 
P. VanDusen. 


Fearing some other friend may 
draw a similar conclusion I quote the 
following from a personal letter: “I 
usually enjoy the fresh and interest- 
ing columns of the WAYFARER. How- 
ever, I was disappointed in his failure 
to maintain his usual good taste and 
literary dignity when he indulged 
himself (p. 244 of the Anril number) 
in journalistic trash of the Irvin S. 
Cobb-Octavius Roy Cohen type. As 
one reads the other paragraphs on the 
same page, the ‘Pullman Porter gag’ 
seems quite out of place.” 


To this the WAYFARER most ear- 
nestly replied: “Good art, good music, 
good literature, good drama and good 
humor have a status of their own not 
dependent in any sense upon racial 
origins. The spirituals of the old 
South, the poetry of Countee Cullen, 
the acting of Richard B. Harrison and 
the picturesque good humor so char- 
acteristic of the Negro race add 
beauty and joy to all of life. He 
would not want to discount in any way 
nor inhibit the freest circulation of 
any of these any more than he would 
wish to put a ban on Tagore’s verse 
or Irish wit. In other words, the 
WAYFARER protests racial discrimina- 
tion in humor and art as well as in 
education and economics. You are, of 
course, free to impugn his sense of 
humor, but do not impugn his racial 
attitudes!” 

| ae 

A friend of THE WAYFARER is eager 
to secure a copy (or copies) of Fos- 
ter’s Decision of Character, an out of 
print book unobtainable through usual 
channels. Word will promptly be 
passed along if copies of the book can 
be made available. 


A letter from Mrs. Egbert Hayes 
contains this sentence: “To-day I 
spent the afternoon at Mrs. Daniel 
Fu’s home, meeting the eleven girls 
now being educated on scholarships 
which Mrs. Arthur Rugh and her 
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friends raise in America.” That, it 
seems to me, is an idea worth copy- 
ing. Max Yergan tells me that there 
is a great need for similar scholarship 
aid to native students in South 
Africa. I shall be glad to help make 
contacts for any who would like to 
help in this way. 


Joseph Collins (author of A Doctor 
Looks at Love and Life) thus char- 
acterizing his contemporaries: ‘“Physi- 
cally we are the most aggressive peo- 
ple in the world but spiritually we are 
the most indolent. We follow new 
clues in the material world and enrich 
ourselves, but we cannot be persuaded 
to embark on new ventures in the 
spiritual world; thus we impoverish 
ourselves. The past generation had 
neurasthenia, the present has soulas- 
thenia.” 


Which reminds me of Dean Brown’s 
remark, last year, that most of us are 
“spiritually out of breath as the re- 
sult of our great obsession for speed.” 
“Even if,” continues the Dean, “we 
become able to reach Europe in a day, 
will we help Europe any more because 
of it?” 
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Two fish stories have caught my 
eye. Back from Bermuda with 150,- 
000 specimens of rare fish, William 
Beebe said, casually, “I am proud to 
say that my work is of no practical 
value.” Another: the navy recently 
named a submarine Bonita only to dis- 
cover that the supposed fish for which 
it was named was non-existent; but a 
paint brush saved the day, changing 
the final vowel to “o.” The bonito is 
a robust and active mackerel! 
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In the same vein I am glad to rec- 
ommend a book (The Laboratory 
Mouse, by Clyde E. Keeler) which for 
$1.50 will give a profusely illustrated 





R. I. Nesmith 
“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE...” 


THE WAYFARER 


guide to the origin and history of 
rodents, their uses in scientific inves- 
tigation and approved methods of 
rearing them. Page Dr. Flexner! 
This sounds like a Ph.D. dissertation. 
| i 

“One thousand dollars, everything 
found; applicants should be sound in 
mind and limb’”—so runs an adver- 
tisement in the Harvard Crimson of 
a summer aboard a racing schooner 
in Arctic waters. I wonder if a fel- 
low I know could earn his way wash- 
ing dishes. At least I’m positive it 
wouldn’t pay to run that ad in some 
colleges I know. 


The soap industry, I understand, is 
responsible for Emory University’s 
brand new seal. Indirectly of course. 
It seems that the word Lux which oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the old 
heraldic design became positively em- 
barrassing as national advertising 
grew apace. The new design, how- 
ever, seems also to be a bit ambig- 
uous, for is that not a golf-tee crossed 
with the torch of learning, above the 
laurel wreath? Perhaps that is in 
honor of Bobby Jones. 
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Fifty student pastors are now bene- 
fited by a new policy of Sabbatical 
leave just announced by the Presby- 
terian Board, U. S. A. Such a pro- 
vision for continuing preparation in 
student Christian leadership is to be 
applauded. 
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I am delighted to learn of the elec- 
tion of W. P. Tolley to the presidency 
of Allegheny College. I first met him 
when as a student at Syracuse he 
was a member of our National Coun- 
cil of Student Associations. 


It was with deep personal sorrow 
that I learned of the death of Presi- 
dent Filler of Dickinson College. Al- 
ways active in Christian Association 
affairs, he was for several years 
chairman of the State Student Com- 
mitee of the Y. M. C. A. 


A thought for June (by Gertrude 
E. Forth) : 
Give me but eyes 
To know the joy that lies 
In common things: 
A pale moth’s velvet wings 
A fern-fringed pool, 
Green mosses dripping cool, 
The voice of rain, 
The clouds in silver train, 
Friendship of trees, 
A meadow loud with bees. 
To glimpse each glad surprise, 
Give me but eyes. 
THE WAYFARER. 
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The Home Hotel 
of New York 


Homelike in service, ap- 
pointments and location... 
away from noise and con- 
gestion, yet but a few minutes 
from Times Square. .. garage 
facilities for tourists. 


Room and Bath from 
$3 single $4 double 
500 Rooms 


Home folks will 
like this hotel 


HOTEL 


BRETTON HALL 


BROADWAY at 86th STREET 
SS} NEW YORK 














WELCOME TO THIS 
INN of HOSPITALITY 








1000 Rooms 
with Bath Single : *3to 84 
No charge for cot-bed 
or crib for Third Person | Double : *4 to $6 


in a room 
- 


Near Largest Department Stores 
All Transportation Lines 


Prince George Hotel 


28th Street and Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 








REAL 
ACCESSIBILITY—LUXURY 
with ECONOMY 
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An atmosphere of quiet dignity 


pervades the Hotel Lexington. 
Here one lives luxuriously yet at 
rates that promote real economy. 
Its convenient locality, perfect 
cuisine and excellent appoint- 


ments meet your every demand. 


For One Person 
$350 _ $4 _ $5 _ $6 


For Two Persons 
Only $1.00 Additional, Any Room. 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Manager J. Les e Kincaid, President 


Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
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‘TOWARD 
A NEW 
ECONOMIC 
SOCIETY 
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A Program for Students by a Commission 
FRANCIS A. HENSON, Chairman 


JOHN BENNETT 
HAROLD F. CLARK 
SIDNEY D. GAMBLE 
JOSEPHINE LITTLE 
WALTER LUDWIG 
LOIS MACDONALD 


PATRICK M. MALIN 
MILDRED I. MORGAN 
PAUL PORTER 

E. B. SHULTZ 
CLARA TAYLOR 
CHARLES WEBBER 


Introduction by 
REINHOLD NEIBUHR 


How would you answer these posers : 


—has religion anything to do with tariffs? with anti-union shops ? 
with old age pensions ? 


—on what conditions should the privilege of attending college be ex- 


tended to a MILLION students ? 


—in what industries is your college's endowment invested ? Have you 
inquired into the labor conditions in those industries ? 


—what kind of consistent and creative Christian living is basic to a solu- 
tion of modern economic problems ? 


—is your college janitor getting a living wage ? 
—is a raccoon coat economically justifiable ? 
—what do you know about occupational planning ? 


—how may one judge what political action is consistent with the 
Christian ethic ? 


PRESS OPINIONS: 








If the conservatives ever read history they 
would find cause to be seriously alarmed when 
a political or social order comes to be unpop- 
ular with a steadily increasing number of 
those who rely chiefly upon intellectual or 
moral standards. These inconsiderable and 
impractical people constitute a sensitive am- 
meter which registers pretty faithfully the 
heightening of moral tension.—The New Re- 
public. 


Creature of a student organization the Com- 
mission is yet not a body of impulsive juvenile 
radicals. Many of its members are mature ex- 
perienced religious leaders..... clear evidence 


of the increasing acceptance of Socialism in 
university religious circles.—Time. 


It is a long departure from the original pur- 
poses of the two great Associations to engage 
in national politics, to make of themselves 
agencies for-the promotion of economic theo- 
ries.—Kansas City Star. 


Six million unemployed........ As Christian 
Associations we must give ourselves to a fresh 
unprejudiced study of underlying causes and 
remedies........ If discussion of such prob- 
lems is to enter politics, then so be it.—The 
Intercollegian. 


A 96-PAGE PAMPHLET: PRICE, 15c. 





Special Offer 


Both for $1.15 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for one year 


» » » Regular rate, $1.25 


TOWARD A NEW ECONOMIC SOCIETY 


» » » Regular price, 15c. 


ORDER THROUGH THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS, RESULTS 
AND PREVENTION OF WAR 


KIRBY PAGE 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 


MUST THERE BE ANOTHER WAR? 

Shall we seek security in increased armaments or 
shall we put our reliance in a peace system? 
What kind of preparedness offers the greatest de- 
gree of safety and highest quality of justice? 
To what extent has the war system furnished se- 

curity in the past? 

What are the existing perils to world peace? 

What agencies are required in an adequate system 
of national defense? 

Is it possible to create a system of national defense 
which will afford adequate safeguards against 
both real and imaginary perils? 

Is the United States in peril of invasion by a for- 
eign foe? 

If our fleet were dismantled and our army dis- 
banded, would Germany or England or Japan 
proceed to land hostile troops upon our shores? 


What proportion of our insecurity is derived from 


greed and how much from fear? 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK SAYS: 


Among the many books on war which pour from 
the press, this volume by Mr. Page deserves special 
consideration. It is, indeed, not so much a book as 
an arsenal . . Mr. Page attacks the militaristic 
mind where it really lives by massing overwhelming 
evidence to prove the disastrous failure of national 
defense on a war basis in a modern world. He has 
a constructive program of national defense to sug- 
gest, and he pleads for it with intelligence and pas- 
sion. Along some such line as this lies the most 
powerful apologetic that peace lovers have at their 
disposal. 


NORMAN THOMAS SAYS: 


Kirby Page’s new book, National Defense, is an 
amazing and invaluable compilation of facts and 
figures, all woven into an impressive statement of 
the origins and results of war and the policy intelli- 
gent men will take to prevent war. Rarely does any 
book offer so much between two covers. 








SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Regular 
Price 
1 copy cloth edition NATIONAL DEFENSE (416 pages) .................ccccccccccecees $3.00 
50 copies pamphlet edition, NATIONAL DEFENSE (96 pages, ™% total contents, 15 cents) .. 7.50 
$10.50 


ALL FOR $5.00 POSTPAID 


Many educators, clergymen, student secretaries, etc., plan to sell the pamphlets at classes, meet- 
ings, etc., and thus secure the bound volume free. 








Address Orders to 


EDDY AND PAGE 


347 Madison Avenue 


3 New York City 
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